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The New Voter and Tammany 


We hear of likely young fellows just coming 
out of the colleges or law schools, and about to 


cast their first vote in New York, who ask them- 
selves, and discuss with their friends, which party 
they ought to tie up to. Those that have an 
hereditary bent toward the Republican connection 
seem to go that way without serious hesitation. 
There is an organization that they can work with, 
and however restricted it is in its local powers 
and chanees, it has a share in the government of 
the State and nation. 

But how is it with a generous-minded young 
man in New York who wants to start as a Demo- 
crat? What is offered to him? 

Tammany. He can take it or leave it; there 
is nothing else. ; 

Suppose he takes it; takes service under 'Tam- 
many. what does it mean? Does it mean that he 
enlists in the political service of the people of 
New York; that he aspires to be useful to them, 
to do his part in procuring them good government, 
to protect them from oppression and extortion, 
and win perhaps a measure of power and hon- 
orable distinction in so doing? No, it does not 
mean anything like that. It means taking vows 
of docility and obedience; working, not for the 
people, but for Tammany; looking for reward, 
not to the people, but to whoever may be sitting 
at the chief desk in the business office on Four- 
teenth Street; being rewarded, if worth it, by 
salaried office, by promotion, by a measure of 
power exercised under orders, by opportunities to 
make money, by rewards that smirch, and honors 
that shame, and associations that sting and de- 
grade. 

A covenant with graft and an agreement with 
crime—that, in the blunt, is Tammany, and has 
been for half a century; a shameful, greedy, dis- 
honest, dishonored organization. And it is with 
that that the young Democrat in New York is 
invited to east in his lot! 

Is Tammany Democratic? No more than it is 
Mohammedan. It has no political convictions or 
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even prejudices. It exists to control the govern- 
ment of the city of New York and find a profit 
in it. But it controls all the Democratic political 
machinery in New York. From that city a Demo- 
erat cannot go to the Assembly, the State Senate, 
te Congress, to a Democratic convention of any 
kind, unless Tammany orders him sent. If the 
order is given and he does go, he must vote as 
Fourteenth Street orders on any measure in which 
Tammany takes an interest. It is not only that 
a young Democrat in New York City who stays 
outside of Tammany cannot hope to have any 
share in the government of the city, but he can- 
not get a chance at the politics of the State or 
the nation. So the youth in New York of Dem- 
ocratic propensities who will not accept Tammany 
must either stay out of active politics or become 
a Republican, and he is very apt to do the latter. 

These facts and this situation we commend to 
our friends who have planned to confer next 
month in Saratoga about putting the Democracy 
of New York State on a better basis. The State 
Democracy needs all the strength it can get from 
the counties hereahouts, but it can never get the 
recruits if ought to have until another door be- 
sides Tammany’s is opened for Democrats of 
New York into the Democratic party, The 
County Democracy once constituted such a door, 
but that, being a political organization, went the 
way of all flesh when the fatal Bryan captured 
the Democratic party, while Tammany, being a 
business organization, thrived on. Its place is 
empty. No voice but Tammany’s can now be 
heard in the formal Democratic councils from 
this end of the State, abounding, as it does, not 
only in wealth and population, but in sound, able, 
and persistent Democrats whom Tammany neither 
represents nor includes, nor ever will. 


The O’Briens and Diplomacy 

An O’Briex (Tuomas J.) is ambassador to 
Japan, and another (Epwarp C.) is minister to 
Paraguay. These gentlemen seem to be success- 
ful in diplomacy. It was in the paper last week 
that two thousand Paraguayans gathered spon- 
taneously to say good-by ta one of them, and of 
the other, just home on leave from Japan, we are 
told how long, and with how much satisfaction, 
the President talked with him at Beverly, A 
great family, the O’Briens, especially in diplo- 
macy. Our Mr. Moraan O’Brien, of New York, 
ex-judge and eminent lawyer, is one of the callers 
of the conference of unsubjugated Democrats at 
Saratoga on September 9th. THere’s hoping he 


is a diplomat too, for in the field the conference, 


surveys there are great openings for diplomatic 
talent. 


Still Mooted 
Who was the Man in the Iron Mask ? 
Who hit Bitty Parrerson ? 
Who killed Lieutenant Suton ? 
Ts Tnaw insane? 
Was the wrong Hats convicted ? 
Sea-level or locks ? 
Was the revision up or down ? 


Pinchot and Ballinger 

Intellectually and in every attribute of manhood, 
Pincnot towers above BALLINGER as Pike’s Peak 
above a Missouri sand-bar. 

That such a man should be hampered, thwarted, 
interfered with and insulted by a small politician, 
and too] of the “skinners,” like BALLINGER, and this 
with’ the tolerance of Tart, is, to say the least, re- 
markable.—St, Paul Pioneer-Press. 


Everybody knows -that Chief-Forester Girrorp 
Pincnot is an able and: honest man, pre- 
eminently expert in a field of great importance, 


who has given shimself to the service of the people. 


and done work of pressing urgency and signal 
value to the country. Mr. Pixcuor is véry widely 
known and coextensively honored. So when he 
gets to loggerheads with somebody over a matter 
that concerns the conservation of the public re- 
sources, the ready inference is .that-the other fel- 
low is-g bad man. “Rieuarp AcHILLEs Batinaer, 
Secretary of the Interior, is not obscure, but he 
is not nearly so well known as Mr. Pincuor. 
When a newspaper like the contemporary above 
quoted calls him “a small politician and friend 
of the ‘skinners,’” the average listener is ready 
to believe it. Here is Pincuor fighting hard to 
keep the valuable Northwestern water rights out 
of the hands of the water-power octopus, and here 
is Bauiincer thwarting him, and undoing reserva- 


tions that he and President Roosrvett had made.” 


The observer takes it for granted that BaLiincER 
at best is putty in the hands of predacious out- 
siders, and wonders that Mr. Tarr does not over- 
haul him. 
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We fail, however, to find satisfactory evidence 
of moral delinquency or official turpitude or in- 
capacity in Mr. Bariincer. His record seems to 
be good. He is a lawyer, who has practised in 
the State’of Washington, and has been a judge 
in that State, and Mayor of Seattle. Moreover, 
he was General Land Commissioner under the last 
administration, and his friends insist obstinately 
and solemnly that he is a good man and morally 
uplifted. They say he is as much a reformer 
as Mr. Pincuot; that the issue between these 
gentlemen is not one of purpose, but of method; 
and that BaLiincer insists upon doing things ac- 
cording to law, whereas Princuor cares less for 
law than he does for forests and water rights. 
These he wants to save first, and settle about the 
legality of the salvage afterward. That would 
probably have been Mr. Roosrvett’s way, but it 
is not Mr, Tart’s, and if Mr. Tarr backs up 
Secretary BaLLincer it must be because the Secre- 


tary has the law with him. Mr. Batitincer knows. 


some law, and has published two or three law- 
books, 

Tt looks possible that this discrepancy of view 
between Mr. Prycnor and Secretary Bat.incer 
may be all for the best: Mr, Prycnor will.watch 
closely what is done, and with him on the look- 
out the Secretary will be the more solicitous to 
act with care. If he lets an acre of land or a 
pailful of’ falling water get away that he ought 
to have guarded, Mr. Pincnotr will know it, and 
it will go into a report that will go up to the 
President. So without present disparagement of 
Mr. Batuiycer or condemnation of anything he 
has yet done, let us all hope.that Mr. Pincnor 
will stay on the job. He is a Very valuable man, 
and the country cannot spare him. 


West-Pointers 

Professor Zrupiin, described as “the former 
University of Chicago man,” seems to be imper- 
feetly in accord with wisdom in his discourses. 
He is quoted as saying lately in a lecture at 
Chautauqua: 

We are turning out of West Point and Annapolis a 
generation of snobs, These young soldiers are brought 
wp to think themselves better than their fellows. Sim- 
ply because they wear the-garb of the soldier or sailor, 
they consider themselyes* on a different plane from 
their fellow Americans. 


They are on a different plane from most of 
their fellow Americans in that they are detached 
from the ordinary aspirations and aims of their 
fellows, and educated to be public servants. Their 
living—-a comparatively modest one—is assured 
them, and in return there is expected of them devo- 
tion to duty and obedience to orders without re- 
gard for considerations of pecuniary gain. The 
otticers of the Army and the Navy are almost the 
only definite group of men in the country who are 
professionally not concerned about money-making. 
“ven the clergy are more concerned about it than 
they are. If they are not devoted men, they realize 
imperfectly the ideals of their calling, Very high 
ideals they are, and in old times they were won- 
derfully imparted to the cadets and midshipmen 


character. Characters of notable purity and gal- 
jantry have come out of West Point and An- 
napolis, and, we trust, still do. Of course these 
great schools, handling the numbers of young men 
that they do, succeed imperfectly with a good 
many of them, and turn out some snobs, They 
have to deal with what they get, and that, we pre- 
sume, does not average as high in quality as it 
did forty years ago. The devoted professions— 
the Army, the Navy, and the ministry—seem less 
attractive to the present generation of Americans 
than the more gainful and freer employments. 
But Annapolis and West Point still do an indis- 
pensable work, and do it rather better, we believe, 
than like schools anywhere else in the world, Pro- 
fessor ZevBLIn is quoted as thinking that the 
money spent in maintaining them might better be 
spent in educating youths technically for some 
useful profession. But the West-Pointers and 
Annapolis men are educated technically for a use- 
ful profession. Their profession is useful, and 
will be until the world is very much farther along 
than this generation will see it. 


The Negro in Southern Industries 

The Georgia “race strike” of some weeks ago, 
intelligently arbitrated as it was, may prove in 
the long run to have done more good than harm. 
The discussion it provoked on the negro’s place 
in Southern industries cleared the air. It revealed 
and strengthened a righteous sentiment among 
Southern white people against denying negroes a 
fair chance to work in any occupations they are 
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fit for, which we believe to be more helpful to 
the race than anything we in the North can pos- 
sibly do or say in its behalf. That sentiment was 
freely expressed by a white clergyman, addressing 
recently an assembly of negroes in Atlanta, and 
the better people of the South seem generally to 
coneur in it. The discussion may also very well 
have served to strengthen that party among the 
negroes themselves, headed by Booker WaASHING- 
ron, which holds progress and self-improvement 
in industry, rather than agitation along social 
and political lines, to be the proper cue of the 
race in the present phase of its history in 
America. 


And in Criminal Statistics 

This, however, is not all that is required of them. 
Seciety does not rest on industry and money- 
making alone, but on character in all its phases 
and manifestations. To establish himself firmly 
and acceptably in American civilization the negro 
must prove himself not merely industrially com- 
petent, but morally fit. We were glad, therefore, 
te see the Thirteenth Annual Hampton Confer- 
ence addressing itself mainly to the problem of 
negro criminality. There is some justice in the 
retort of Southerners, when criticised for the 
prevalence of lynchings, that their critics, instead 
of confining themselves to denouncing the method 
of punishing crimes by negroes, should consider 
aiso the crimes that provoke the punishments. It 
is still more imperative that the negroes them- 
selves shall consider them, shall try to find means 
to diminish them, and shall free themselves of 
the reproach that they too often shield the criminal 
and try to obstruct the enforcement of the law. 
Speakers at the Hampton Conference produced 
figures tending to show a slight decrease in the 
percentage of criminals among their race; but a 
slight decrease is not enough. While the negroes 
constitute but twelve per cent. of the population 
of the country and furnish thirty per cent. of its 
crime, they must continue to feel themselves on 
trial. The old explanation that Southern courts 
do not treat the negro fairly does not explain. 
The percentage is worse for the negroes of the 
North than for those of the South. Of course 
fair-minded people do find a partial explanation 
in deficient education and in certain after effects 
of slavery. But education and other morally up- 
lifting agencies can accomplish their ends only if 
the race, thoroughly aware of its relative weakness 
in morality, sets itself determinedly to the task 
of improvement. When purity is the rule in 
negro homes, the problem of the negro in this 
country will be appreciably less perplexing, both 
to the negro and to the white man, 


Shall We Swallow England ? 

Brother Samuet S. McCuure has started around 
the Chautauquan race-track and, as they say in 
newspaper offices, is “talking freely.” We made 
a great mistake, he says, in parting from England, 
and “should, as nearly as‘ possible, return to the 
conditions that would have existed if we had not 
made it.” Those conditions he conceives to be 
the seat of government transferred from Eng- 
land to what is now unhappily the U. S. A., and 
the British Isles become “a sacred historic shrine 
of the great world empire of the English-speaking 
people.” That is what would have happened. 
Brother McCuure has Lord Rosesery’s word for 
it. Maybe it would; we don’t know. Even so, 
we are not as keen as we might be. It is very 
difficult to get over an early-acquired prejudice 
against being governed by others. And where 
would be the gain in being a “world empire,” 
anyhow? It seems to us that we have empire 
enough as it is—not mentioning some to spare— 
and that if we cultivate our pastures and intel- 
lects and consciences assiduously, we will be doing 
about all a just Providence could rightfully re- 
quire. Wherefore we constantly preach the time- 
honored doctrine of minding our own business. 
Brother McCuure thinks the Britishers are so 
seared about Germany that they would jump at 
a chance to carry out the happening that he and 
Rosrpery see in the eyes of their minds, and that 
we can have the British Empire “ for the asking.” 
Perhaps so, though we doubt it. The habit of 
giving something for nothing has not become fixed 
in the conduct of our cousins, who incidentally 
seem to think their government is better than 
ours, anyway—as indeed it is, with respect to 
cities. However, they might come over lock, 
stock, and barrel, as Brother McCuure opines. 
So for goodness’ sake, don’t let us ask. We don’t 
want England as a shrine or as a business. We 
don’t want anything beyond what we have except 
ie be let alone, as we guess we will be for some 
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little time to come. If aspiring Americans like 
Brother McCiure desire to mix up with other 
peoples as individuals, they are weleome to the 
job. We read, for example, that an Italian witch 
has told Mrs. Roosrvett that her distinguished 


husband is going to uplift the dark races. That 
is good prophecy. We hope it comes true. We 
are no hogs. We have had our uplift. Let the 


eoons have theirs. Africa is a big field and would 
take a powerful lot of cultivating and a long time 
in the process. It is a good ways from the 
Bowery, too. Godspeed all such beneficial: enter- 
prises! say we. But, when speaking for America, 


‘ as every eminent publicist has a perfect right, of 


course, to do, don’t, we beg of you, Brother Mc- 
Ciure, don’t speak so loud. As we should be 
saying now if we hadn’t revolted, ease up a bit. 
Judging from all appearances, the world has a 
rood while to wag yet, and there is no need of 
haste in absorbing the whole of it. Better far 
concentrate on getting out a first-rate magazine 
and getting in advertisements. 


: 
Kipling and His Patient 

Dr. Krettna has taken England for his patient, 
and makes no secret of his anxiety about her and 
his dissatisfaction with her condition. He talks 
about it freely, and does his best by advertisement 
and exhortation to bring her into a better case. 
What he says gets much attention, whether or not 
it does any good. When he shrieks to his country- 
men to wake up; not to be so lazy, ease-loving, 
sport-engrossed, so loath to work, so loath to 
suffer—all that is sound general exhortation, but 
leaves the far-off observer still a little uncertain 
as to what, precisely, the exhorter is after. 

As near as we can make out, he would like to 
make England an armed camp; to make mili- 
tary service universal and compulsory as Germany 
does; to maintain the British Navy at the top 
notch of superiority; to give up pacifying and 
placating India and rule her by authority as 
heretofore; to give hard blows wherever they 
are needed and give them first. He would have 
England an aggressive force, always vigilant, al- 
ways prepared; a spreader of civilization by com- 
pelling order; indulgent, doubtless, and kind where 
indulgence is safe, but unsparing of compulsion 
where the safety and prosperity of the Empire 
seem to require it. In his feelings he seems a 


ind of Roosevert, but a Roosrevett who never’ 


taught Sunday-school or went on the stump. 

In so far as England continues to hold her place 
in the world, she will do it more by weight of 
character than by multiplication of Dreadnoughts 
or extension of armies and military service. The 
ships and troops won’t save her after the char- 
acter has gone, but if the essential spiritual stuff 
is saved alive in her, she will get somehow the 
necessary ships and armies. 

It is character, no doubt, that Mr. Kirerina is 
trying to form and the spirits of men that he 
wants to rouse and stimulate. Perhaps he would 
do better to scold them not so much and preach 
to them more. We suspect there are better lessons 


for him in Westey, and indeed in our own Roose-, 


VELT, than he can get out of the teachings of his 
good friend and preceptor Ceci, Ruopes. There 
is that in politics that must be learned from the 
humble—not meaning Roosrvett, of course. Why 
does he not try the moral uplift on his countrymen ? 
What ails them, anyhow? What ails England? 
Has she been rich too long? Has she played so 
much and made play so large a part of life that 
her interest in work is lagging? We are loath to 
think so; loath to think, indeed, that anything 
vital ails her, though Kipiine will have it that her 
case is critical. 


And Wells, Too . 

And Mr. H. G. Wetts is complaining, too. 
Biertor’s achievement in sailing over the Channel 
in an aeroplane set Mr. Wetts off. He thinks an 
Englishman should have been the first to do it, 
and chides his fellow countrymen for lagging in 
the conquest of the air. The British, as Mr. WELLS 
sees them, seem “a soft and rather backward peo- 
ple.” Their homes and schools he finds “ relatively 


dull and uninspiring, with no intellectual guide - 


or stir in them.” “ Either we are a people,” he 
says, “essentially and incurably inferior, or there 
is something wrong in our training, something 
benumbing in our atmosphere and circumstances.” 

Perhaps the “something wrong” is merely that 
the English live on an island. That used to 
be thought their great advantage, and so it has 
been, and so it still may be. But may it not keep 
them a little out of the world and its great cur- 
rents? Krierina is used to continents and vast, 
continental ideas. He has been to school in Asia, 
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America, and Africa. Mr. Wetts has a more 


than continental—more than  world-wide—imag- 
ination. His mind’s flights know no boundaries 
of space or time. Perhaps what looks sluggish 
and backward to these two JEREMIAHS is only 
insular, after all, And, after all, again, a country 
is not without honor save to its own prophets. On 
the next page a correspondent looks enviously 
toward England. 


Heresy 

The United States Steel Corporation should use its 
influence to drive out of Gary both tyrannical prohi- 
bition and poisonous whiskey.—New York Evening 
Journal, 

Why, Brother Brispane! <A corporation 
use its influence”? Shocking! 


“ should 


A Plea for Consideration 

The Beverly reporters are less considerate than 
the Washington correspondents. President Tart 
could take needed exercise in his favorite way at 
Chevy Chase in peace and quiet. At Myopia ap- 
parently cameras and pencils are in danger of 
being overworked. It is too bad. The first thing 
we know, the annoyance will become so 
gravated that Mr. Tart will have to forsake his 
attempts to profit from communion with fresh 
air merely to avoid seeming to be ridiculous. 
The newspapers ought to show better manners. 
Also, if they do unealled-for reporting at all, they 
should do it accurately. Listen to this from 
the Werld: 

At the eighteenth hole the President and Mr. HAm- 
MOND were one dormy. General AMES made a won- 
derful fifty-foot put and they were beaten two up. 


ag- 


From being dormie one to “beaten two up” is 
a far ery. It never happened before. It never 
will again. Well may that putt be called a “ put.” 
And wonderful? The most wonderful ever record- 
ed in the long history of an ancient and honorable 
game. But do let the President get such little 
recreation and enjoyment as he can without pester- 
ing him. Be polite, brethren, and regardful of the 
health of your Chief Magistrate. Surely it is 
better to golf than to kill. 


The Elm-killer 

In spite of the zeal of the muck-rakers at least 
one malefactor is being let off rather easy in the 
public prints, considering the extent of his dis- 
astrous evil-doings, and that is the elm-tree beetle. 
He is quietly accomplishing a vast deal of mis 
chief, and we don’t see any limit set to his ae- 
tivities, or hear of any assurance that he will pass 
on so long as there are elm leaves left to eat and 
elm trees to kill. All through New England the 
elm is the most important roadside shade tree, and 
the tree that more than any other was planted, 
generations ago, to adorn the commons and strect: 
of villages. No doubt that is one thing that is 
the matter. A large proportion of the elms that 
were formerly set out in the older-settled parts 
of the country have pretty nearly served their 
time. Elms are not very long-lived as trees go, 
and when they have lived a century or so they 
are apt to split up and die. That may be the 
trouble with the elms in the Harvard “ yard,” 
about the approaching dissolution of which there 
was a wail the other day in the Sun. But the 
elm-tree beetle has no mind that elms should die 
a natural death. He has been at them now for 
three or four years, and has done great damage. 
Of the young trees he makes short work. The old 
ones he compels to put on suits of new leaves out 
of season, which is a greater strain on their 
vitality than they can Jong maintain. Spraying 
with some unhealthy mixture saves the trees, but 
it is a serious labor and expense to spray a full- 
grown elm. 

What with the elm-beetle, the gypsy-moth, the 
brown-tail moth, and the chestnut-tree epidemic, 
it goes pretty hard with our shade trees. The 
arboricultural coroner has said that there is no 
chance for the chestnut trees. With them gone 
and elms dying everywhere, the voters will want to 
know why we keep a Department of Agriculture. 


Want to Know 

Knocked both hell, west and crooked by THropore 
RoosEvett, the Republicans took to harlotting with 
the tariff—Marse Henry. 

Our eloquent friend’s penetrating rhetoric is 
ambiguous in leaving it in doubt whether the force 
that hit the Republican party was propulsive or 
distributive. Are hell, west, and crooked in three 
different directions, or only one? Did a section 
of the party go west, another section go crooked, 
and another go as indicated, or has the party as 
a whole found a single destination? Such a ques- 
tion as this ought not to be left to the speculations 
of future commentators. 








Simple Lives and Complex 

An Anglican missionary bishop whose ‘jurisdiction 
lies in one of those countries to the south’of us where 
the race is nominally Latin and the form of faith 
nominally Roman, and both race and faith are a little 
gone to seed, has been telling this summer a story 
worth our heed—worth drawing conclusions from. On 
one of his journeys he stopped overnight in a town 
especially ill disposed to the Protestant persuasion. 

‘I hear,’ he said to his subordinate in charge, 
“that you have been turned out of your last house.” 

“Oh yes,” replied the missionary, genially; “ the 
landlord said the town wouldn’t stand for us and he 
eouldn’t. But I have a new five-hundred-dollar altar 
coming.” 

The bishop listened, marvelled, and held his peace, 
and went upon his journey next day. On the way 
back, a few weeks later, he stopped in the same towa 
to hear more about the altar. It stood in a decent 
upper room, newly whitewashed, set out with benches; 
and it was very beautiful, cunningly wrought of the 
red heart of cedar in exquisite sculpture. Fresh 
flowers stood on it—this was a Monday. Quoth the 
indomitable missionary in charge: “ The altar did it. 
After I had taken this room the owner said the neigh- 
bors had lodged a complaint and he would throw over 
the lease; but they came to service and they stayed. 
Those flowers the people next door sent in—the same 
ones who had said that I must go or they would. 
The altar did it—the fair carven altar.” 

Beauty, says EMERSON, is its own excuse for being, 
and, barring the very soul of man, he never said as 
much for anything else. The tiny struggling mission 
could get along without the certainty of a roof over- 
head or money for the next month, but it managed 
somehow to get its one beautiful thing, and by that 
it won out. For the life is more than meat. We are 
urged often to simplify our lives, but before we set 
out to cut off as much as possible and live on the 
rest we shall need to determine very carefully what 
the essentials are like and what the superficials, the 
decorations. If the core is noble or in any way very 
lovely, then we can simplify down to that and live 
at our best. Those who live among high mountain 
scenery or beside the sea can fare upon porridge and 
milk, with a little fish or a few birds, sweet butter, 
and such fruits and berries as grow at hand. They 
can dwell in a rough twe-room shack—just a few 
planks between them and the weather, a board and a 
bit of rag between them and earth, a coat of silvery 
shingles between them and the stars, with a stone 
chimney for driftwood or fringed birchen logs, a 
vreat pair of gray blankets, and a tiny shelf of shabby 
books. They can rise and sleep again, content for 
weeks and months, and grow in grace the while. And 
on the other hand, the rich, whose houses may _ be 
beautifully built, whose gardens may be each a Para- 
dise, whose friends may be chosen at will all over 
earth. who may keep, if they are only willing, like 
a sacred charge, the single eye, the single aim, who 
may follow beauty around the world as the impulse 
calls. These can afford to spare a thousand needless 
fetchings and carryings, to cut off half the courses 
at luncheon and half the doings of the day in order to 
taste fully the other half. Or there are many, and 
those wise, who elect to inhabit a wing of a palace 
in some little Tuscan hill-town, with one good oll 
woman to do all the work, and find that better than 
a flat in Forty-eighth Street and a subscription to the 
epera. Onee more, those whose work lies in the line 
of the great vocations—priests, charity-workers, trained 
nurses—have often preferred to make their own places 
and homes of an exquisite cleanliness and of an ex- 
quisite simplicity. If one carried BuppnA’s begging- 
bowl one would be content with a ragged cloak and 
not even a string of beads. By this we have come, of 
course, to the monastic ideal of life consecrated to 
prayer and labor, uplifted by these two great good 
things and bare of all else. 

But supposing one has to live in the flat in Forty- 
eighth Street in order to be in reach of the work 
that earns one’s bread, and to travel every day in 
the Subway during rush hours—supposing that one 
lives in a mean, dingy suburb or in a great humming 
town; or that one’s business is the stenographer’s or 
the bookkeeper’s or even the school-teacher’s, the li- 
brarian’s, the kindergartner’s; or that the sordid 
care of money is perforce always in the foreground; 
or that the sordid contact with humanity in the 
lump, and not in the individual, is the matter of 
every day? Then, if one simplified down to bare ex- 
istence and subsistence, what a sorry business these 
would be! One must complicate, then; one must 
subtilize. So, too, those whose destiny throws them 
with mean-natured people, narrow, sordid, incor- 
rigibly dull; if they are to be good to such and good 
for them—larger, kinder, bringers of delight—they 
must go afield. Then the house must not only be fresh 
and white; it must be full of soft, clear colors, beau- 
tiful lines; it must have a photograph after LuIN1, 
a cast of the bronze Narcissus, a Venice glass, hot- 
house flowers, and a wealth of books. Those who 
live so are the men and women who go weekly to hear 
a symphony, who haunt the picture-shops along: Fifth 
Avenue and the blocks on either side, who belong 
to clubs and coteries, who make many acquaintances, 
who take up bookbinding or collect lace. Or, if they 
live in the provinces, they send to town for new books; 
they lay traps for travelling musicians; they are 
amazing and enchanting correspondents; they learn 
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to watch all about them for vistas and effects and 
light, like their grandparents of the days of land- 
scape gardening and BULWER LyTTON’s novels. These 
are those who need to go abroad every five or seven 
years to remember how beautiful and various the 
world can be, how multiform in interests. They make, 
in the long run, the most satisfactory friends and 
the best citizens by far, and they make their own 
life fair and comely by its very intricacy and multi- 
formity. 

If a great physician said, “ You have a mortal dis- 
ease, and, though you will be fairly well most of the 
time, you will die in five years,” what would one do? 
Some would sit down and look at sunsets and the 
starry heavens, reading a little PLaro, a little Wuit- 
MAN, a little SWINBURNE now and then. Some would 
go straight to a college settlement, a city hospital, 
a slum parish, to spend it all in service. Some would 
marry, catch at friends. Others would toil furiously 
to Jeave a goodly heritage to their family—four 
thousand a year well and safely invested, a house 
in order, advice set down for all imaginable con- 
tingencies. Some, and they not the least wise, would 
go on pilgrimages—to the luminous darkness of 
Chartres, solemn, hieratic, all glorious within; to 
Rome, and on the seven hills take a hand in socialist 
polities, or papal; carry introductions and friendships 
into the stately walled old houses in the Faubourg 
St. Germain, and into the gardens and walks of the 
quiet Sussex town of Rye; would live in Paris, where 
is the brain of the world, or London, where is the pulse, 
or Rome, where is the heart. and move in the great 
stream, not losing one throb until the last day closed. 
And they, too, would testify, like the lovers alone at 
the world’s end, that this way too was good. 





Correspondence 
THEY DO DIFFERENTLY IN ENGLAND 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 26, 1909 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—It is doubtful if there ever has been an- 
other era in American politics when the prin- 
ciples and aims of the two great national parties have 
sunk to so low a level as at present. Just how much 
depth and sincerity there is in our political life can 
be readily seen by looking over the political history of 
one shert year. Last year the Republicans pledged 
themselves to revise the tariff downward. After elec- 
tion they make the tariff stiffer, increasing duties all 
around, and coolly present to the people a measure 
more iniquitous and objectionable than the one that it 
is found necessary to supersede. Last year, at the na- 
tional convention, the Democratic party demanded the 
repeal of the tariff on wood pulp, print paper, and 
lumber, and that these articles be placed on the free 
list. In the vote on this measure the Democratic 
Senators contributed sixteen of the fifty-six votes that 
defeated it. Surely this is sterling tribute to the 
efficacy of political pledges and protestations, Demo- 
eratie Senators carrying high protection still higher 
over the opposition of the independent Republicans of 
the Middle West! And the worst of it is that this is 
no individual treason on the part of these Democrats 
that have so cynically abandoned all pretence of party 
principles. It actually represents the mature thought 
of the entire South. In that welter of huckstering, 
haggling, and bulldozing for governmental favors they 
are determined to get their share of the “ pork.” 

Contrast our attitude, sickened with these sordid 
squabbles, with the hopeful outlook for constructive 
political reform in Europe—notably, Great Britain. 
When that great English statesman Lloyd-George de- 
clared he was presenting to Parliament a war budget, 
representing an implacable war against poverty, he 
thrilled the English-speaking world. The result is that 
Americans that take an intelligent interest in politics 
are more interested in the course of affairs in England 
than they are at home. If the importance and influ- 
ence of the subjects are measured, there is ample justi- 
fication for such preference. 

The Liberal party committed to the taxation of land 
values, means a new development in what the Germans 
call “ world politics.” It is obvious to every one, and 
ean need no demonstration, that by the progress of 
society, its growth of population, demand for food, ete., 
the land acquires a spontaneous increase in value, and 
that this increase is independent of any expenditure of 
the labor or money of the owner upon it. It is just 
becoming apparent to the multitude that this consti- 
tutes a grave social danger and political menace. 
Clearly, the larger the rent demanded by the land- 
owner, the less there is to divide between capital and 
labor. As this rent continues to grow with increasing 
rapidity, it follows that the products of capital and 
labor fall more and more to the landowner, who does 
absolutely nothing to deserve the increase. Society, 
alone, is constantly making the land more and more 
valuable, yet this increased value, instead of benefiting 
those who create it, really injures them, and proves an 
obstacle to their material prosperity, besides being the 
prolific cause of innumerable social evils. 

It is the realization of this great social and moral 
principle that has transformed and united the great 
Liberal party. A year ago it was considered a series 
of disorganized units in the process of disintegration. 
To-day it is prosecuting an aggressive fight with the 
enthusiasm, fervor, and intensity of a crusade. 

All over our country there are signs of political un- 
rest and the reforming along new political lines that 
presage important political developments. Men with 
brains and character, men worth anything, are tired of 
fighting sham political battles like the one now in 
progress at Washington. The world has become so 
small, and the relations between this country and Eng- 
land are so intimate and direct, that we will soon be 
talking the taxation of land values. If the Democratic 
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party is to live it must follow the policy of the Liberal 
party, of which it is practically the American counter- 
part. Not to do so means to be false to its principles 
and its teachings, to sin away its day of grace, and to 
invite and merit political destruction. 
I am, sir, 
CHARLES D. RYAN, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 
Pennsylvania Single Tax League. 


THINGS A SCOTSMAN WANTS TO KNOW 
uly 28, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: ie ax 
Sir,—Referring to the letter from Donald Ross 
which appeared in HaRPer’s WEEKLY of July. 24th, 1 
venture to offer the following suggestions; regarding 
the first five queries, I quote from ‘Tyndale. 


“The great first cause, whom no man may under- 


stand.” 

Right and wrong are determined by the degree of 
intelligence and by environment. 

If there is a devil. whether personal or impersonal, 
and whether “omnipotent, omnipresent, and omnis- 
cient,” or having limited power, then there are .two 
gods—the god of good and the god of evil. 

May not evil be regarded as the absence of good, as 
eold is the absence of heat, or darkness the absence of 
light? Much that was formerly thought to be evil 
is now known to result from the beneficent o~eration 
of natural laws. 

I am, sir, 
E. D. K. 


TECHNICALITIES 
Sacinaw, Micu., July 16, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—I want to call your attention to a most re- 
freshing statement of law from out the Southwest, in 
marked contrast to some other holdings of other juris- 
dictions. Can you help wishing for more of such 
good sense? ’ 

“When a defendant is clearly guilty this court will 
not reverse a conviction upon a technicality or excep- 
tion which does not affect the substantial rights of the 
defendant. This is the settled policy of this court.” 
Stated by the Criminal Court of Appeals of Oklahoma, 
February 20, 1909, in passing on application for a re- 
hearing in George versus United States, 100 Pacific 
Rep., 46. 

I am, sir, 
Orto H. BAKER. 





To Arms! To Arms! 


Bernard Shaw is expected to arrive in New York by 
September 22d.—-Daily Paper. 


Mercy me! Oh my! Oh dear! 
Bernard Pshaw is coming here! 

Coming o’er the damp old sea 

To this country of the free. 

Let us quickly up and get 

All our house in order set, 

For if things are not just right 

When this great man heaves in sight, 
There will be the deuce to pay 

Down in old Manhattan Bay. 


Get a pot of pure white paint, 
Furbish up our patron Saint, 
Mistress Liberty, down there— 
Pompadour the lady’s hair; 

Scrape away her cakes of dust; 
File away her cloak of rust; 
Smooth the lines from off her pate 
That have made her grim of late, 
Lest our visitor shall class 

Her as empty, sounding, brass. 


Haul ten million water-pails 

Up to where Niagara fails 

Lest he shall observe the fact 

*Tis a dry old cataract. 

Renovate the jails; be quick! 

Make them span, and make them spick; 
Furnish every cell with silk, 

Feed the dwellers fat with milk, 

Lest our visitor shall find 

Things not suited to his mind. 


Hide the Smart Set from his gaze 
Lest he disapprove their ways; 
Let the land be deaf and dumb 
Lest our accent shock him some; 
Put a ban on pumpkin pies, 

Let us choose a diet wise, 

Lest we learn, to our disgrace, 
We’re a most dyspeptic race— 
Tariff, done with, luckily, 

Ere his coming o’er the sea! 


We must get all things in trim 
So that naught shall grate on him; 
Scour the sun, and sweep the sky, 
Lest they shall not satisfy. 

Get the people all in tune; 

Polish up the silver moon; 

Have the weather bright and clear; 
Filter well the atmosphere; 
tladden up the scenery— 

Pshaw is coming o’er the sea! 
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WHAT A MAN MUST LEARN IN ORDER TO BECOME AN EXPERT MARKSMAN 


By Albert S. LeVino 













































VEC WCEP HERE can be but little doubt that 
WEN David, the Judean shepherd boy, 
SOY ARS was the first prominent exponent of 

Vax the value of small-arms practice. 

aM Certainly nothing he ever did as 

Pk king or in his paternal relationship 
to him of the thousand wives and 
intimate friends equals the virility 
of his combat with Goliath. Equally 
certain is the fact that it is for this splendid fight that 
people know him best and admire him most. 

When his hour of need was upon him, David dis- 
carded the armor and sword of Saul and reverted to 
the weapon with which he had practised, whose shoot- 
ing qualities he knew—the sling. He proved, too, that 
he was not ignorant of ballistic theories, by selecting 
smooth, round stones as projectiles—this for accuracy’s 
sake. Though results proved that it was unnecessary, 
David did not fare forth with only one shot in his 
locker. He had five rounds of distance-destroying, 
hard-hitting ammunition—equivalent to a full maga- 
zine load of to-Cay. 

David wasted no time in that fight. He was never 
afraid that Goliath was going to get close enough to 
him to use the strangle hold or the half-Nelson. He 
had planned his encounter along certain lines as a 
direct result of the play of his boyhood days, and he 
had no doubt of its finai outcome. David knew just 
exactly what he could do with that sling and how to 
do it. 

It may seem to the reader to be a far cry from the 
quiet of the Judean hills to the rifle’s insistent, high- 
pitched bark on the modern range; from the sling of 
the shepherd boy of long ago to the rapid-firing small- 
arm of the weaponed man of to-day. But the funda- 
mental principle remains the same. Confidence in 
oneself and in one’s weapon comes only from habitual 
self-control and careful, intelligent practice. A man 
with a rifle is not, ipso facto, an armed man. Unless 
he can hit what he shoots at, he might much better 
and certainly with greater safety to all concerned be 
equipped with a longshoreman’s bale-hook or a police- 
man’s billy. 

During the time when the United States was in the 
making it was essential for our ancestors to have an 
intimate and. thorough knowledge of the rifle. The 
weapon procured their food for them; and it preserved 
that close relationship between hair and head which 
the Creator intended should exist, contingent always 
on the relationship being properly defended. Conse- 
quent, however, upon the substitution of thickly in- 
habited communities and great centres of trade for 
virgin hills and sparsely settled plains, ability to hit 
the mark ceased to be the first essential of existence. 
The time passed when the citizen’s rifle was what 
might be described as an organic part of him. And 
then rifle-shooting became classed among the accom- 
plishments .of the few instead of the habits of the 
many. 

But the possibilities of the long-range rifle of to-day 
include many details entirely beyond the ken or even 
the imagination of our hard-shooting forebears. It 
has an extreme killing range of 3,500 yards, or just 
two miles, which is about fourteen times that of the 
Colonial muzzle-loader. The velocity of its projectile 
is about twenty times that of its archetype and is ex- 
ceeded only by that of light an’ electricity. The 
United States Army rifle, familiarly known as the 
New Springfield, propels its 150-grain bullet at a speed 
of 2,700 feet per second. The missile reaches the target 
a thousand yards away in less than one and a half 
seconds from the time the trigger is tripped; and at 
no time during that flight over considerably more than 
half a mile does the metal bumblebee rise higher than 
fourteen feet from the ground. 

To hit the three-foot bull’s-eye a thousand yards dis- 
tant—and long-range rifle-shooting excludes all dis- 
tances less than eight hundred yards—with such regu- 
larity as to preclude accident or luck is a feat not ac- 
complished in a day or a week-or a month. Nor can 
it be learned in a correspondence school. It is solely 
the result of the right kind of practice intelligently 
conducted; and once gained, it is a habit of more real 
satisfaction to its owner than he would, previously 
thereto, have believed possible. 









To point a rifle at the target and then to snap the 
trigger is not by any means all of shooting. Regu- 
larly to bring up the white disk, denoting a bull’s-eye, 
at one thousand yards, demands that an error in aim 
of over five one-thousandths of an inch be never made. 
But, more than merely aiming the rifle properly, it 
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The United States Army rifle, the New Springfield, 
which will shoot a bullet through 12.8 inches of 
white pine butts at a distance of 1,000 yards 


a “ six-o’clock ”) wind. The blame for this, if blame 
there be, lies mainly on the shoulders of sir Isaac New- 
ton and his deciduous fruit. Gravity begins to get in 
its fine work immediately the missile emerges from the 
rifle barrel, and does its best to pull the little mes- 
senger to earth. 

If a rifle be fired with the axis of its bore parallel 
to the earth and just sixteen feet above it, it will take 
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The one-thousand-yard point at Camp Perry, showing the manner of mounting the telescope 


and the Y-fork for holding the rifles, with 


must be properly held in its aim until the trigger has 
been carefully tripped and the missile sent on its way. 
These three items—aim, hold, and trigger-pull—are the 
all-in-all of rifle-shooting and constitute what has 
aptly been called “the rifleman’s trinity.” For in- 
stance: 

Suppose that the sun is shining brightly and a six- 
mile wind is blowing across the range from the rifle- 
man’s right as he aims the piece and pulls the trigger 
without making sight adjustments for that wind 
strength. The bullet then released will miss its mark 
by over five feet. Assume, then, that the wind 
strength is constant but the light shifting, and that, 
just before the rifleman pulls the trigger, the land- 
scape becomes suddenly dark and he pays no attention 
to the change. The projectile will bore its way into 
the ground so far distant from the objective as to need 
more than absent treatment in the location of its 
resting-place. : 

And now suppose that the rifleman profits by his two 
previous errors and for his third shot adjusts his rear 
sight as called for by atmospheric conditions. As he 
holds the piece carefully in its aim, imagine a Jersey 
aerial swordfish, acutely afflicted with wanderlust, 
landing on his forehead and registering there. The 
bullet despatched during the momentary loss of con- 
trol because of the sting becomes blood cousin to that 
arrow whose flight gave the late Mr. Longfellow so 
much concern. 

It will become instantly patent that it makes con- 
siderable difference to the rifleman as to whether a 
six or ten or twenty mile wind strength is exerted from 
his front, side, or rear. If it blows directly toward 
him it will evidently retard the flight of the bullet; 
therefore the muzzle must be elevated to counteract 
that influence. If it is directed from behind it will 
push the missile along, demanding a lowering of the 
muzzle. And if the wind comes from the side the rifle 
must be pointed into it to allow for the ensuing wind- 
drift of the projectile. This last deviation is skilfully 
arranged for on the New Springfield by a wind-gauge 
on the rear sight. The whole sight is moved the requi- 
site distance to right or left, thus mechanically bring- 
ing the muzzle around in the desired direction. 

Unfortunately, the speed of a bullet is greatest at 
the exact instant it leaves the steel tube from which 
the increasing pressure of powder gases propels it. 
After that there can be no acceleration of its velocity 
except that due to a rear (what is called on the range 
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the scorers at desks behind the firing-line 


just one second for the bullet to reach the ground. 
It matters not whether the projectile travels one hun- | 
dred feet or one thousand yards in a horizontal diree- 
tion in that time, at the end of one second it will 
fall to earth. Therefore it becomes necessary as a 
first principle of shooting to overcome this force. This 


is accomplished by automatically raising the muzzle, 




















Markers in the target-pits, showing the mechanism for 
* pulling down and elevating the targets after each shot 











to correspond to the distance of the objective from 
the rifleman, by recourse to a rear sight graduated for 
various ranges. 

Having “doped” his elevation and windage, the 
rifleman is next concerned with temperature and hu- 
midity, which affect the resistance that the air offers 
to the projectile’s flight. Just as the molecules of a 
bar of red-hot iron are in constant and violent motion, 
so this is true, too, of the atmosphere. On a warm 
day there is far more motion of air particles than on a 
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the other: now tugging at the halyards and the next 
instant flapping lazily against the staff in a fish-tail 
breeze—i. c., one blowing alternately from right and 
left rear. All over the sun-bathed range dances the 
fairy-like mirage, heat waves seemingly controlled by 
some magic wand. The rifleman sets his telescope, 
mounted on a low tripod, slightly out of focus; and 
then past the object glass he sees the wind-currents 
stream in all directions, carrying with them the boil- 
ing mirage. Just as these currents affect the heat 























Riflemen in skirmish-line under actual battle conditions at Mt. Gretna, Pennsylvania. Sight corrections 
must be made during the advance, and firing occurs during the few seconds permitted for each halt 


eold one, and it is therefore easier for an object to 
pass through the air then than when the particles are 
dense and at rest. Consequently on a warm day the 
rifleman takes less elevation on his rear sight than 
when it is cold. : 

Then. too, the rifle barrel itself offers considerable 
friction to the missile travelling through it. Natu- 
rally, if oil or water were placed inside it, this resist- 
ance would be reduced. And so, when the atmosphere 
is humid and in the degree that it is, the barrel be- 
comes moist, friction is lessened, and the bullet is 
given a slight increase in velocity before it leaves the 
rifle. This demands less elevation. On a dry day there 
is a corresponding increase of resistance with a conse- 
quent retarding of the projectile: ergo, the muzzle is 
elevated. 

There scems to be something peculiarly indigenous 
to American soil and to American methods of living 
which makes the trained American rifleman the su- 
perior of him of any nation on earth. Whether it is 
inherited from our hard-shooting forebears or because 
or in spite of the queer and multiphase strains of our 
blood, these facts are certain: we have the finest rifle, 
the finest ammunition, and the most scientific riflemen 


in the world to-day. In practically every international, 


contest—the exceptions being numerically so few as to 
make remembering them very difficult—our trained 
shots have defeated the cracks of other countries. But 
these premises do not permit the deduction that every 
American is, immediately he lifts a rifle, an accom- 
plished marksman. R 

A capable and industrious sergeant had qualified 
every man in the recruit squad as a marksman except 
one. This rookie could not seem to get a shot on the 
target despite his most desperate efforts. He was 
advanced from two hundred to within one hundred 
and fifty yards of it, then to one hundred, and finally 
to fifty. After he had missed the mark five successive 
times from the twenty-five-yard point, the sergeant 
gave up. 

“ Attention!” he commanded. “ Fix bayonet! Now, 
charge the target! It’s your only chance.” 

The average American citizen untrained in the use 
of the modern weapon is not one whit better shot than 
the recruit, the story of whose failure may have caused 
the reader to smile. He could not hit a flock of barns 
at five hundred. yards any more than could the un- 
skilled resident of some other country. That may 
seem a broad statement unsustained by the evidence. 
Let him who doubts its accuracy go to the nearest 
rifle range this summer or autumn and try a few 
shots. Almost any one on the range will gladly lend 
a rifle and give a few rounds of ammunition to the 
visitor. The chances are ten to one that he will not 
get one shot in five on the target, let alone in the 
bull’s-eye. And it is only bull’s-eye hitting that really 
counts! 

Perhaps the visitor arrives in time to see the finish 
of some hotly contested match. The feature which un- 
doubtedly impresses him most is the intense quiet, 
broken only by countless vicious little cracks, physical 
as the sound of a baseball hard driven from the right 
part of the bat. For your successful rifleman is, nine 
times out of ten, a quiet, calculating man in all things, 
whose nerves may be pulling and leaping in the leash 
of marvellous self-control, but who never shows the 
strain outwardly. 

The red wind-flags wave first to one side, then to 


waves so will they act on the bullets which must pass 
through them en route to the targets. That ghost-like 
stream is a Rubicon which has to be crossed many, 
many times before the last round is fired and the 
match won or lost. 

Shot after shot is recorded a bull’s-eye or a close 
four, for these contestants are expert marksmen. 
Change after change in atmospheric conditions has 
come, yet each has been sensed in some miraculous 
fashion just before it occurred. The match proceeds, 
and all but two men have finished. They are fighting 
it out for the coveted honors. One of them fires his 
last round, gets up quietly, collects his shooting kit, 
and walks back of the firing-line. The result of the 


telescope. What he sees satisfies him that conditions 
will remain as they are for a long enough period to 
permit the previous sighting. He begins to put tension 
on the sling with which he holds the piece as in a 
vise. And at that instant its muzzle seems imbued 
with a crazy and not-to-be-denied desire to do a ser- 
pentine dance. 

Then there begins to formulate the physical answer 
to the supreme call of the brain for quiet and nerve- 
lessness and control. He draws a deep, slow breath. 
The muscles of his arms become steel ribbons. His 
eye sights in instant response to the knowledge gained 
by that last peep through the telescope, and he stops 
breathing. His heart pounds, pounds, pounds—he 
fires! Without waiting for the result, he arises and 
silently gathers his paraphernalia. Then up above the 
pit is shown the white disk which signals a bull’s-eye 
hit, the five that wins the match on the last shot. And 


first among the many to congratulate him is the man 


who finished just before, now in second place. 

It is in their enjoyment of this splendid sport that 
there are gathered now at Camp Perry, Ohio, the best- 
known and the most capable riflemen in the country. 
Teams and individuals of the United States Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps, the National Guard, and 
some civilians, these marksmen are entered in the 
great national team and individual matches which 
are conducted there annually by the Federal govern- 
ment. Victory in either means more than a local 
championship, for the men who can. pull out the win- 
ning scores at Camp Perry can beat the riflemen of the 
whole world. Behind the victories are days and 
weeks and months of hard practice and_ self-denial, 
abstinence from many of the pleasures which the non- 
rifle-shooting public dearly enjoys. 

There remains a side of rifle-shooting to which the 
writer has not specifically referred. That is the clean, 
joyous sportsmanship of it. Not one of the petty 
tricks and cunning methods which are considered 
clever or permissible’ in some other pastimes is either 
desired or tolerated on the rifle range. There the two 
keenest rivals will exchange ammunition or lend each 
other a needed telescope in order to make the contest 
one of men and not of matériel. Not infrequently one 
will even warn the other of some sudden or queer 
shift in atmospheric conditions which he believes his 
opponent has not noted or seen. The writer has per- 
sonal knowledge of the following incident, whose like 
occurs more or less often every season. ~ 

It was in a match of almost national importance, 
and it depended upon a contestant’s last shot as to 
whether he won or lost it. To get first place he 
needed a bull’s-eye; to tie, a four. He fired, and the 
marker in the pits signalled a five, thus officially giv- 
ing him the match. Now, that rifleman knew what 
no “other living man could have known: that over- 
strained nerves had caused a sudden pull of the weapon 
to the right just as the trigger was tripped. He alone 
knew that the bullet had gone to the side of the mark. 
Without any fuss or feathers he called the executive 
officer of the match, told him of these facts, and asked 
to have the target re-examined. This was done; and 
thereupon it was found that a paster covering a 
previous bull’s-eye shot-hole had fallen off and that 
the contestant’s last shot was really a miss. He lost 
the match, of course; but all of rifle-shooting is not 
in winning. 

Scientific rifle-shooting is at once an art and a sport, 
so manly, so healthy, so splendid, so essentially all 
that is best in the word “ American,” that participa- 
tion in it carries its own reward. Its history, its 

















The American rifle team that won the world’s championship at Ottawa, Canada 


contest hangs on the coming shot. The rifleman, alone 
in his unfinished string, has felt the pressure growing 
ever fiercer and fiercer. Eyes, nerves, and muscles are 
crying almost aloud for escape from the merciless con- 
trol in which they are gripped. He feels, rather than 
hears, some one in the gallery say: “ He’ll blow up on 
this shot. No man can stand that strain.” Many eyes 
are boring into him. He is dripping wet with perspira- 
tion although the day is not overwarm. His heart is 
pounding hammer-like against his ribs. Only his brain 
is calm. 

He slips a cartridge into his rifle and then bends 
slightly to the, right to take a last look through his 
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ideals, its traditions, and its dominant note spell only 
two words, clean sportsmanship. 

The trinity of our forebears’ educational qualifica- 
tions were “ reading, ’riting, and ’rithmetic.” With the 
three R’s a boy or a man of that period deemed himself 
fairly well equipped. But there was a fourth R then, 
a fourth R that was so much a matter of universal 
sport, so much a matter of common necessity, so much 
a matter of general safety, that it was not thought 
necessary to mention it. It was a fourth R that we 
of to-day will do well to add to our fund of practical 
knowledge. 

That fourth R was ritle-shooting. 
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LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


OTHING could well be more dis- 
heartening than that Spain, ten 
years after the American war, should 
again find herself confronted with 
disaster abroad and revolution at 
home. It is particularly disheart- 
wes AN) ening because, during the past de- 
WAS) cade, there have been many signs 
~~ that a period of real regeneration 
had set in. Nobody in or out of Spain now doubts 
that the loss of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines 
was a gain to the motherland. It relieved her of an 
endless drain upon the national resources in men 
and money, a drain that, as half or nearly half the 
annual revenue of the country has to be devoted to the 
service of the national debt, could only, if continued, 
have spelled bankruptcy. So long as she was dis- 
tracted by overseas adventures and weighed down by 
the burden of an empire she had long since lost the 
power to sustain, the Peninsula was kept in a chronic 
state of excitement and debility and could find neither 
the concentration nor the energy necessary for the 
task of internal reform. The loss of her West-Indian 
and Pacific possessions meant ultimately, as every- 
body hoped, freedom and progress for Spain herself. 

Nor was the hope altogether disappointed. After the 

first spasm and stupor of the great wrench had passed 
away, it was seen that Spain was all the stronger for 
what had happened. The advent of a youthful, alert, 
and promising sovereign was hailed as an earnest 
of a veritable and lasting risorgimento, His marriage, 
and the definite twist to the foreign policy of the 
country which his marriage indicated, added to his 
popularity. The birth of an heir to the throne enabled 
Spaniards to feel. for the first time in three genera- 
tions, that the fundamentals of their form of gov- 
ernment were at last assured. Since 1903 or 1904 
it has appeared a not too sanguine and a not unrea- 
sonable anticipation that Spain had at length turned 
the corner, and that she was about to compensate her- 
self for the misfortunes of a too glorious past by en- 
tering into possession of a tranquil, unambitious, self- 
continent future. 

That prospect within the last few weeks has been 
not, indeed, dissipated, but seriously overclouded. An 
imprudent attempt to run a railway from Melilla, the 
Spanish port on the Moorish coast, to some mines 
twelve miles distant has landed Spain in a costly 
and extremely troublesome conflict with the Riff 
tribes and has brought her to the verge of a domestic 
revolution. The Rifeios buried all their private and 
intertribal animosities in the face of the common 
Christian foe. They turned out to be not only more 
numerous, but far better armed than any one in 
Madrid seems to have expected. Fighting with ad- 
mirable skill and courage, they outgeneralled the 
Spanish forces, defeated all attempts to dislodge them, 
and by the beginning of August had killed or wounded 
some five thousand of the enemy. To make any real 
impression on their country would require a force of 
probably not less than 150,000 men. Even to keep 
open communications between Melilla and the mines 
10,000 troops, it is estimated, would be none too many. 
Has Spain the skill, strength, and resolution to ¢ope 
with an undertaking so vast and hazardous? Look- 
ing at the problem from a purely military standpoint, 
it may be doubted whether she has. 

But the purely military standpoint embraces only 
one, and by no means the most important, aspect of the 
case. Nothing has more astonished Europe than the 
almost universal repugnance to the war in Spain 
itself, and the fierce and effective measures which have 
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The Church of St. Antony was com- 
‘pletely wrecked by rioters in Barcelona 


pain at the Brink? 


By Sydney Brooks 


been taken to hamper its prosecution and jeopardize 
its success. The popular feeling of Spain is clearly 
and pruratidiatideler against any further “ colonial” 
adventures. Empire to Spain has been always a cor- 
roding curse, never a source of pride. The memory 
of the Cuban and Philippine shambles ig still vivid 
among the masses. The iniquitous system of conscrip- 
tion that enables any man of means to avoid service 

















General Mora (on horseback) discussing the 
situation in Barcelona with one of his captains 


in the ranks has ruined national feeling for the army. 
The whole of Catalonia has been plunged into a state 
little short of civil war. The troops and the rioters 
have repeatedly clashed with deadly effect. The en- 
tire country has been placed under martial law. The 
King has been hooted by soldiers and civilians alike 
in the streets of Madrid. Wherever one turns one 
sees nothing but the portents of a nation rending itself 
in twain. 

What will be the outcome of it all is beyond my 
powers of prediction. Spain has been through many 
periods of tumult in the last fifty years, and she may 
survive the present crisis as she has survived so many 
more. But each succeeding upheaval is one step more 
toward that cataclysm which the Peninsula is inex- 
orably destined to undergo. The need for a recon- 
struction of the state from top to bottom is nowhere 
more imperative than in Spain. For three hundred 
years she has done little but mark time and live in 
the past to which she mentally belongs. Alone among 
the countries of Europe, she remains practically un- 
affected by the two greatest movements of modern 
times, the Reformation and the French Revolution. 
Constitutionalism in the Peninsula has proved a 
farce in times of peace and a ruinous tragedy in 
times of war. Spanish “ politics” begins and ends 
with the question of spoils. The parties that call 
themselves “ Liberals” and ‘“ Conservatives” have no 
principles whatever, except the principle of allowing 
each other a reasonable turn in office. The elections, 
so far from being a test of public opinion, are the 
nullification of it. The average Spaniard rarely takes 
the trouble to vote at all. If a man of birth and 
education, he looks on the politicians as an inferior 
class with whom he may not associate. If a 
peasant or small trader, he is apt, like the Italian 
contadino, to think of the suffrage as a trick invented 
by the police to get him into trouble. Government is 
a matter of arrangement and contract between the 
Ins and the Outs. The Premier decides before an 
election just how many seats he will require in the 
new Cortes. The caciques, who come nearer to the 
American boss than any other product of political 
Europe, see to it that the required number is always 
forthcoming. The rest are distributed impartially and 
according to agreement among the different factions 
of the opposition. The country, in short, is “run” 
by a few thousands of professional politicians who are 
“in politics ” for what they can make out of it. They 
have grafted upon the state the worst evils of carpet- 
bagging. They have turned constitutionalism into an 
organized assault upon the pockets of the people. The 
Premier of the moment controls not only al) the great 
offices of state, but every mayoralty, prefecture, col- 
lectorship, in the land. If a change of government 
has been deemed expedient a clean sweep is made of 
all existing officials, from the governor of a province 
and the mayor of a city to a messenger in a govern- 
ment office and the road-mender of a municipality. 

The country in consequence is flooded with harpies 
from Madrid, whose notion of their official duties is 
the making of hay while the sun shines. Their tenure 
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is precarious at best; none of them knows when an- 
other “ ministerial crisis" may not supervene; their 
salaries are small and usually in arrears; they must 
plunder to live. And plunder they do. It is mainly 
their depredations that have given point to the ery 
for home rule first raised and incessantly repeated in 
Catalonia. Spain, one must always bear in mind, is 
little less composite than Austria. It is a congeries 
of races and provinces that have never really fused. 
There are no Spaniards in the sense in which there 
are Frenchmen or even Americans. There are Catalans 
and Basques and Aragonese and Andalusians and 
Castilians, and so on, each of them intensely proud 
of his narrower fatherland, its dialect, its laws, its 
old traditions and customs. Until the joint rule of 
Ferdinand and Isabella in the fifteenth century, the 
provinces were virtually autonomous. They held fast 
te the rights and privileges they had grown used to 
as independent states; and their ery for home rule to- 
day takes the form of a demand for the restoration 
of their ancient self-governing status. The demand 
is not merely one of sentiment. Centralization spells 
carpet-bag government carried on for the benefit of 
the “aliens” of Madrid. No province has suffered 
more from these “ aliens” than Catalonia, the wealthi- 
est, most democratic, and most industrious portion 
of the Peninsula. The Catalans are more Provengal 
than Castilian in speech and character and instinctive 
ways of looking at things. Though only one-tenth of 
the whole population, they pay a quarter of the taxes 
raised from the entire country. Yet their interests are 
wholly neglected by the central government, and their 
province is overrun.with needy olliceholders who fatten 
vpon their industries, pocket a large percentage of 
their taxes, and give them in return a government 
which they could conduct far more cheaply, sym- 
pathetically, and efficiently themselves. Imagine New 
York as it was under Boss Tweed, and apply his sys- 
tem of administration to the army and navy and to 
every detail of the national and municipal government, 
and one gets no exaggerated picture of Spain’s present 
conditions. 

That is one great series of problems. The _ il- 
literacy of the people supplies another. Seven-tenths 
of the people of Spain, if the census is to be trusted, 
can neither read nor write. Mendicaney is another 
appalling evil. The immunities, again, which the 
Church enjoys, collectively and individually, from the 
operation of the civil law and from the taxes that 
fall all the more heavily on the lay majority, its 
control of education, its influence at court and in 
politics, its hold over the domestic life of the people, 
and the rapid multiplication of monasteries, convents, 
and Jesuit seminaries are beginning to bear the usual 
fruits of untempered liberty. Were a twentieth-century 
Luther to arise in Spain, he would not have far to 
look for the storm-signals of a coming crisis. The 
labor movement in Spain is, perhaps, more desperate 
and revolutionary than in any other country. The 
agrarian problem in the south is a blending of the 
worst evils of the English and Irish land systems. 
What is more ominous still is that the idea of reform 
by argument and popular agitation is one that bitter 
experience has driven out of the Peninsula. Illiteracy 
knows, necessarily, of no weapon but force, and to the 
Spaniards a revolution is inseparable from the bullet 
and the knife. They have lost the conception of even 
handed justice between man and man, rich and poor. 
They have lost public spirit and the realities—though 
not the rhetoric—of patriotism. An upheaval must 
come sooner or later. It is possible that even now 
we may be witnessing the beginnings of it. 

















Destroying the barriers of paving-stones which blocked 
the streets in the Garcia quarter of Barcelona 














VEBEIOR E navy of a nation, particularly 
ES ANG that of the United States, has nu- 
<SQVH) merous obligations other than fight- 

ing or even preventing combat. A 
navy which is really efficient helps 
® to build up a country’s merchant 
marine — presupposing _ beneficent 
ship-building conditions—and is an 
aid to the safe navigation of the sea 
whose value cannot be appreciated unless suddenly 
it were to be withdrawn. ‘The friendship which has 
always existed between our naval establishment and 
our merchant service is proverbial. It was born quite 
as much in the assistance they are to each other in 
peace as in the protection the one affords the other in 









war. 

Probably no link has served more strongly to bind 
this friendship than the Hydrographie Office main- 
tained for the last eighty years in the United States 
Navy. What a perfect watch and skilfully devised 
schedule, block-signal system and correct train orders, 
are to a railroad engineer, up-to-date charts and sail- 
ing directions are to those who go down to the sea in 
ships. Nay, they are more than that; for with the 
hidden mysteries of wind, tide, current, reef, and 
shoal the Jand-pilot need never concern himself, where- 
as upon their proper charting and careful observance 
depends the life of all on board an ocean-going vessel. 

Prior to the year 1830, whenever a ship of the 
United States Navy needed charts or nautical instru- 
ments its commander forwarded to the Board of Navy 
Commissioners a requisition for such of these articles 
as he deemed necessary. Upon the approval of the 
board this requisition was sent to the Navy agent at 
the port where the ship was fitting out. He, in turn, 
filled it as best he could, by purchasing either from the 
private dealers in this country, who were very few in 
number and very scattered as to location, or else from 
foreign governments, a most precarious method. 

During the vessel’s cruise these purchases were 
supplemented to the extent believed proper and advis- 
able by her commanding officer. At the end of the 
cruise, all her charts and instruments were turned in 
at the navy-vard where the ship was put out of com- 
mission. There they were stowed away and no further 
attention was paid to them until they should again 
he needed, 

As a consequence of these conditions it not infre- 
quently resulted that a United States vessel left 
harbor either without all the needed instruments, or 
with such as she had unadjusted and unstandardized, 
and with charts that were not only inadequate, but 
were not even corrected to date. So loose was the 
prevailing system, and so abortive, that no official 
means existed whereby United States navigators—let 
alone those of the merchant marine—could be informed 
of necessary corrections to their outfits of charts. 

Upon the recommendation of the Board of Navy 
Commissioners, the Secretary of the Navy in 1830 di- 
rected the establishment of a Depot of Charts and 
Instruments, the prototype of the present Hydro- 
graphie Office. Upon its organization it was placed 
in charge of Commodore (then Lieutenant) Golds- 
borough. The functions of this depot during the first 
five years of its existence consisted merely of buying, 
correcting, and keeping on hand charts and instru- 
ments for vessels only of the United States Navy. 

Not until 1835 was any effort made to construct our 
own charts. In that vear a lithographic press was 
purchased, and the following spring the first charts 
actually executed by the depot appeared for issue to 
the Navy and the merchant marine. During 1837 
four engraved charts were published from surveys 
made by officers of the Navy. The lithographed charts 
had been copies of foreign data. 

So successful was the work and so rapid the growth 
of the depot that in 1841 the board urged upon the 
Navy Department the establishment of a large and 
permanent hydrographic office. This recommbndation 
was approved by the Secretary of the Navy, and in 
1842 Congress provided a suitable house for the 








By Albert Shelby 


charts, instruments, ete., of the nation’s sea-force. A 
year later the Secretary, in defining the duties and 
responsibilities of the several existing bureaus, di- 
rected that the Depot of Charts and Instruments be 
attached to the Bureau of Ordnance and that it 
should constitute the hydrographic branch of that 
bureau. ; 

Following the inauguration of the Civil War the 
Navy Department was reorganized, and the Depot of 
Charts and Instruments was transferred from the 


were still being prepared. An average of 4,469 North 
Atlantic pilot charts and 1,877 North Pacifie pilot 
charts was being issued monthly. 

The Hydrographic Office now receives original re- 
ports relating to matters affecting navigation from 
every United States vessel as well as from about 2,500 
voluntary observers belonging to the American 
merchant marine, to foreign navies, and to foreign 
merchant fleets. It also acquires for its records and 
archives, either by exchange or by purchase, practically 
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The direction and rapidity of ocean currents are frequently determined from floating bottles containing data 


regarding the time and place of their consignment to the sea. 


In the above chart, bottles 122 and 145 (marked 


by circles) drifted 3,120 and 5,380 miles in 489 and 896 days, respectively, at the rate of 6.4 and 6 miles a day 


Bureau of Ordnance to the Bureau of Navigation. 
Four years later the present Hydrographic Office was 
established on the lines and with the functions (some- 
what broadened) of the old depot. 

Shortly after the Spanish-American War commenced 
the office was transferred from the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion to the Bureau of Equipment, where it now is. 
So much has the work of the office increased in scope 
and detail that at the end of the last fiscal year it 
had in its possession considerably over 1,700 chart 
plates, with the latest available information incor- 
porated on them. From these plates there were printed 
during that year, for issue to navigators, a total of 
160,590 nautical charts. To United States vessels and 
sold for the use of merchant ships, ete., the office 
issued a total of 105,849 Hydrographic Office charts. 
There were 144 new chart plates constructed, and 41 


every publication issued in the world which has any 
a on the navigation of the known waters of the 
globe. 

This tremendous mass of material, once properly 
filed and indexed, is used for the construction of navi- 
gational charts of waters other than those of the 
United States, the compilation of sailing directions 
for the same, and the publication of its monthly pilot 
charts and weekly notices to mariners. These are all 
prepared by naval officers, of both the active and the 
retired lists, who have the practical experience ena- 
bling them to weigh the much-varied information that 
is offered, to reconcile conflicting statements, to set 
forth only those facts upon which mariners can confi- 
dently rely, and to exercise the care in constructing 
them proportionate to the tremendous interests of life 
and property at stake. 





























The sounding weight being lowered from the steamer “ Albatross”’ 
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A stern view of the “ Albatross,” showing the sounding apparatus 
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THE REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT OF ARTHUR DEHON HILL, THE YOUNG DISTRICT ATTORNEY 
WHO HAS SENT A DOZEN MUNICIPAL CRIMINALS TO PRISON, WITH PROMISE OF MORE 


UT of the fashionable Back Bay sec- 
tion of Boston has arisen a goblin 
that has put the municipal criminals 
of that city of cults and culture in a 
> veritable panic. The goblin is the 
N new voung district attorney, Arthur 
Dehon Hill. The mere mention of 
his name causes the criminal to 

: tremble—a sight of him causes in- 
stant flight. Within the few months during which 
Mr. Hill has been prosecuting officer of Suffolk County 
he has secured more convictions of men charged with 
crime than was ever done in that city in the same 
length of time by any other such official, 

“The grafter is not afraid of the Fin. Com.,” said 
a man who is on the inside:of municipal affairs. 
“ What makes him shiver is the little man in the big 
court-house on Beacon Hill.” 

The gentleman quoted who spoke of the “ Fin. Com.” 
referred to Boston’s Financial Commission. That is 
the new ftive-headed watchdog of the city treasury. 
Conditions had become so bad in Boston municipal 
affairs of recent years that last fall the Republicans 
elected a mayor in that Democratic stronghold. Just 
before that a Finance Commission had been selected 
to look into things and see what could be done to get 
rid of organized dishonesty. ' 

The commission did a lot of investigating and 
gathered a great deal of evidence of crookedness in 
municipal affairs. Some of the evidence was presented 
to the grand jury by John B. Moran, the district at- 
torney at that time—and that was practically the end 
of it. 

3ut Boston liked the “ Fin. Com.,” as the body was 
popularly called, and the lawmakers of the State, by 
the adoption of a new charter, provided for a perma- 
nent Finance Commission last winter. The commission 
has already got down to business. But it has little 
power so far as sending criminals to jail is concerned. 

“The old Fin. Com. did nothing and the new Fin. 
Com. can do nothing,” is the cry, “ but look out for 
the little man on Beacon Hill!” 

And there is plenty of reason for their fear of Mr. 
Hill. ‘There are two curious phases of his connection 
with his new office. One is that when he stepped into 
oflice it was generally thought he could do nothing in 
the way of getting convictions, and the other is that 
he got his job by attacking the man into whose shoes 
he stepped. 

To get a proper idea of Hill it should be mentioned 
that he comes from a family of scholars, book-worms, 
and blue-bloods. He is one of the exclusive Back Bay 
social set and is one of the mildest, least aggressive- 
looking men in the city—-the last man one would pick 
for a successful prosecuting official on his appearance. 

The district attorney’s father is Adams Sherman 
Hill. for twenty-five years a professor of rhetoric at 
Harvard, and the author of several text-books on that 
subject. 

As a boy Hill was scrawny, and at times his friends 
say that he looked as though he did not eat enough. 
His home had so many books in it, one of his friends is 
fond of relating, that every room was a library and 
there was not any place for a kitchen. One day, so the 
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Leo F. McCullough, formerly president of the Bos- 
ton Common Council, sent to prison’ by Mr. Hil 


story goes, little Arthur climbed: over a barricade of 
volumes and made his way to his father. 

“ Papa,” said the boy, “I’m hungry. I want some- 
thing to eat.” 

“ Well, eat a book, eat a book, boy,” the professor is 
said to have replied. “It will be a little hard on the 
constitution, but it is mighty good for the brain.” 

The district attorney looks as though he had been 
brought up by: hand on books. He has a fine, big 

















Arthur Dehon Hill, Boston’s new District Attorney, 
who has achieved a remarkable record of convictions 


head that resembles that of Cesar, but his legs and 
arms and body are of the long, lean, gaunt, hungry 
variety attributed to Cassius. 

Hill is just forty. He was born in Paris while his 
parents were there on a visit. He grew up in Boston 
and Cambridge, and naturally went to Harvard and 
graduated from the law school there. He is connected 
with a prominent law firm in Boston. 

It was when John B. Moran was running for 
Governor, two years ago Jast fall, that Hill was first 
heard from, and then he attracted attention chiefly by 
his audacity in attacking Moran. Moran was called 
“the man who dares.” He was a brilliant orator, 
a fine jury pleader, a big-hearted man and a consum- 
mate actor. He was elected district attorney twice 
simply because he went before the people in his own 
forcible way and made them believe that he was a 
man of destiny. Most of the newspapers were not for 
Moran. He made capital out of that. He was spec- 
tacular at the meetings he addressed. He would 
allow no one to introduce him, and he occupied the 
platform alone. He would stalk into the hall with his 
hea@ high in the air, dash to the platform, open a grip 
which he lugged with him, take out an armful of legal- 
looking documents, and then begin. 

Moran’s attacks on political criminals and men whom 
he accused of being criminals were ferocious. He men- 
tioned names and crimes. He declared that he would 
indict the criminals and put them in prison when he 
was district attorney, not if he became district at- 
torney. If he ever had any doubt of his election he 
never showed it to the public nor admitted it to his 
intimate friends. He scored his opponents with a 
bitterness of speech seldom heard in any political cam- 
paign. During his long experience as a criminal law- 
yer, possessed as he was of natural detective ability, 
Moran had picked up a lot about the past of every one 
who had a past. His favorite and most effective 
weapon on the stump was to pull this past out of his 
grip, something like the manner in which a magician 
extracts a rabbit from an unsuspected hiding-place, 
hold ‘it up before the audience, and exhibit it in its 
every aspect. Hundreds went to hear Moran just to 
see whom he would expose next. 

With a man like that on the stump for district at- 
torney, and afterward running for Governor, it is no 
wonder that few people cared to attack him. Nine- 
tenths of the politicians were afraid of him. The 


. criminals began to get scared, too, at his threats. His 


star continued to ascend, and it was generally ex- 
pected that he would reach the Governor’s chair, and 
that he might even go higher. 

That was how things stood in the campaign two 
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years ago last fall, when from a most unexpected 
source there came a sudden, fierce, oratorical blast that 
lashed Moran into a frenzy. Moran was called a self 
glorified fraud. He was denounced as a fakir. When 
the attack was printed Moran was astounded. When 
he saw that his platform enemy was Arthur D. Hill 
his amazement grew. 

“ Who’s this man Hill?” he asked, angrily. 

When he was told, he got on the trail of Hill’s past. 
But he could not run it down. ‘There was no past, at 
least of the kind that Moran was searching for. 
Hill hammered away at Moran and Moran was de- 
feated. 

Hill’s speeches had tickled the Republicans of the 
State mightily. While the credit of beating Moran 
did net all go to the young orator, it was agreed that 
Hill helped a great deal. He showed his courage, any- 
how, the Republican bosses said. Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge was one of the big G. O. P. leaders who 
fixed his eye on Hill right there and then. And when 
Lodge fixes his eye on a man in Massachusetts the 
man can borrow money on it. 

What Hill had said about Moran not being able to 
send criminals to jail proved true. Moran got indict- 
ments, but no convictions. Just why this was, no one 
can be found who will do better than hazard a guess. 
The last year Moran was district attorney he was ill, 
slowly dying. He passed away the first of this year 
in Arizona. 

Then came the question of his successor. He could 
not be elected until this fall, but tlre Governor had the 
power to appoint a district attorney to fill the place in 
the interim. ‘The Governor is Eben S. Draper, of the 
wealthy manufacturers at Hopedale, and a stalwart 
Republican. He had been Lieutenant-Governor under 
Curtis Guild, Jr., and according to the machine pro- 
gramme he stepped into the chair of the Chief Execu- 
tive. The Governor and Senator Lodge are of course 
close political friends. When the district attorney 
plum fell it went into voung Hill’s hat. 

The criminals chuckled. They went to the court- 
house and looked Hill over, and they left holding their 
sides. With a “Fin. Com.” that had no power to 
punish and a district attorney that—well, that looked 
like Hill, it appeared pretty promising for them, Hill, 
it cannot be denied by his best friends, looked out of 
place in the district attorney’s office. He shambled 
about as though he hardly knew where he was going 
when he passed from one court-room to another. He 
looked boyish, innocent, green. He always wore a 
smile—a sort of good-natured country-boy smile. 

As an example of his ingenuousness, he met a police 
man in the corridor of the court-house a few days 
after he became district attorney, looked at the blue- 
coat a moment, and then, walking up to him, asked, 
abruptly, 

“ Officer, what is your name?” 

* Murphy, sir,” replied the astonished policeman, 

Hill held out his hand. The policeman looked at it, 
but made no move. 

“ Shake hands, officer,” said Hill. ‘“ We ought to be 
good friends.” 

The policeman took the outstretched hand, but con- 
tinued to look puzzled. 

















George H. Battis, a former alderman of Boston, anoth- 
er official against whom Mr. Hill secured a conviction 











“We ought to be good friends,” repeated Hill, “ be- 
cause you've got hair just the color of my wife's.” 

It was the first time the policeman had ever heard 
that his hair was beautiful, but he thought he must 
make some sort of a reply. so he said, 

* | hope her hair is not as red as mine!” 

“Why, I call that a beautiful shade,” said Hill, and 
he sauntered away. 

These things are recounted to show how easy Hill 
looked when he took hold of his new job, about the 
time Mr. Taft did. Here is a list of some of the con- 
spicuous things that he has brought about since: 

Leo F. McCullough, member of the Boston Common 
Council, formerly its president, prominent in Demo- 
cratic politics, convicted of larceny and sentenced to 
prison for two years. 

George H. Battis, formerly a member of the Bos- 
ton Board of Aldermen, an influential Republican, con- 
victed of larceny from the city while he was an alder- 
man and sentenced to prison for three years. 

James T. Cassidy, a Boston lawyer, found guilty 
with McCullough of conspiracy to rob the city, and 
sentenced to prison for one year. 

Murdeek ©. MacGregor, found guilty of man- 
slaughter on the charge that he was one of two men 
who beat a Pierce Farm Hospital patient to death, and 
sent to prison fer three years. 

Roderick C. MacKenzie, found guilty of manslaugh- 
ter in the same case and sentenced to serve one and a 
half years. 

Alfred J. Porter, a district fire chief of Boston, 
found guilty of mistreating little girls, and sentenced 
to serve from four to seven years in prison. 

Charles F. Stuart, found guilty of conspiracy to 
cheat investors in business concerns. This case is 
awaiting disposal. 

William A. Sweatt, found guilty of larceny and con- 
spiracy in the same case. 

Arthur E. Simpson, found guilty of conspiracy in 
the same case, . 

Frank G. Holcomb, found guilty of conspiracy in the 
same case. 

Frank C. Melinnon, found guilty of conspiracy in 
the same case. 

Michael J. Mitchell, purchasing agent for the city of 
Boston when John VF. Fitzgerald was mayor, found 
guilty of conspiracy to rob the city in the purchase of 
flagstone, and sentenced to serve a year in prison. 

Thomas F,. Maher, a contractor, found guilty of con- 
spiracy in the same ease, and sentenced to serve a 

* vear Im prison, 

The indictment of thirteen big steel firms of con- 
spiracy to rob the city. Four pleaded guilty and paid 
fines aggregating $6,000. The others, as well as many 
other indicted men in connection: with alleged dis- 
honesty, are to be tried. : 

Battis was charged with the larceny of money to 
the amount of something like $300 that he drew to 
purchase prizes for Fourth-of-July athletic winners. 
When Hill put him on trial Battis had one of the best 
criminal lawyers in the city and there was a disagree- 
ment. The criminal lawyer treated Hill like a boy, 
patted him on the shoulder in court, and apologized 
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for what he had to do to him. When the jury dis- 
agreed the lawyers said, 

“What did I tell you?” 

Pretty soon they were astonished to find Mr. Battis 
put on trial again. They also learned another new 
point about the new district attorney, and they made 
loud protests about it. They found that Hill was 
having the jurors watched night and day by detectives. 
Two inspectors from police headquarters were assigned 

















John F. Fitzgerald, former Congressman and Mayor, 
who has challenged Mr. Hill to indict him 


to each juror, and there was no chance at all for a 
briber to get anywhere near a juror. 

It was also noticeable that where Hill had been 
weak in the first trial he was strong in the second. 
He never made the same mistake twice. The criminal 
lawyer ceased to treat him as an artless youth and he 
did not pat him on the shoulder any more in court. 

The jury brought in a verdict of guilty at this trial. 

Then came the case of McCullough. When he was 
president of the Common Council be had ostensibly 


bought a set of books for the city for $200. He drew 
the $200 from the city, but there were never any 
books bought. His first trial resulted in a disagree- 
ment. Young Mr. Hill was right after him again. A 
verdict of guilty was returned. Both Battis and 
McCullough had been indicted by Moran, and that was 
as far as the matter went. When these two men were 
found guilty and sentenced to prison and actually sent 
there, then the city began to wake up to the fact that 
they had a new force in the district attorney’s office. 

Case after case came to trial. In each of them Hill 
had the juries watched. Verdicts of guilty followed 
one after another. The climax of excitement came 
when Mitchell and Maher were placed on trial. 

Mitchell was regarded as a sort of easy-going man 
who did not know much about his job as purchasing 
agent, but he was thought to be honest. He and Maher 
were indicted on the charge of stealing about $13,000 
from the city on a flagstone contract. Maher furnished 
the stone. Fitzgerald was the star witness at the 
sensational trial. He signed the contract for the flag- 
stone, but when it came to remembering about it on 
the stand, his memory gave way. 

This is what Hill said about Fitzgerald when he ad- 
dressed the jury: 

“There is just one thing I want to say about that 
testimony, and that is that it was not honest testi- 
mony, and that Mr. Fitzgerald when he came here did 
not come here with the purpose of telling the truth to 
the jury, and that his object was to throw the govern- 
ment’s case, because he probably thinks we rely upon 
him.” : 

Later in his speech Hill said: 

“T don’t know whether we have got all the con- 
spirators or not, but I know we have proved a con- 
spiracy. I promise you that if it ever comes out 
that any other man or men are in this thing, whether 
their names are Pat or John or Henry, or whatever 
their names are, I will put them where these two de- 
fendants are.” 

It was believed by the friends of the two accused 
men that there would be either an acquittal or a dis- 
agreement. When a verdict of guilty against each 
man was returned there was consternation in the 
camp of the politicians. But the real sensation came 
when Judge Sanderson sentenced the men to a year 
each in prison. He said that the jury told him that 
they believed that there was a man “ not charged ” 
who was deeper in the theft allegation than Mitchell. 

“Whom did he mean?” was asked on all sides. 

Fitzgerald came out boldly and had this to say: 

“The judge did not refer to me. Of that you can 
make sure. I am no crook.” 

He paid his compliments to Hill in this language: 

“Tf Hill really meant what he said, he will present 
his evidence before the grand jury and ask for an 
indictment for perjury. I dare him to do it.” 

Hill says he is going to indict and convict every 
thief in Boston, big and little. The city is aquiver 
with excitement as to whom he will send to jail next. 

One thing is certain: If he keeps up at his present 
pace it will be hard to beat him for district attorney 
this fall. 





Under the Lights of Sam Rocco 


SIUCGUST is the month of religious holidays 
among the Italian population of our great 
cities, and in New York, where this 








a OM illuminations and processions in honor of 
Tee BK}; many of the Saints. On July 16th, when 


the “Little Italy” of East Harlem celebrates the 
feast-day of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, the holiday 
season may be said to begin. Mulberry and Elizabeth 
streets soon follow the example of their compatriots of 
upper New York. From August 14th to 17th the 
feasts of San Donato, Santa Maria del Soccorso, and 
especially of San Roeco, are celebrated by the entire 
population amid a blaze of illuminations such as are 
reserved among the native-born population of the 
United States for the triumphs of national and munici- 








pal leaders. We do not expend our enthusiasm upon 
objects of religious veneration. 

On Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday last San Rocco 
held sway throughout the narrow, sordid alleys that 
ramify from the upper end of Elizabeth Street. Flags 
and bunting proclaimed his rule by day, and arches, 
brilliant with lamps, flashed back by night the procla- 
mation of his reign to the lanterns that illumined the 
balconies. High over the heads of the populace, be- 
neath an enormous sail-cloth, stood the image of the 
saint, carved out of wood, with a silver dog carrying 
a golden bone at his feet in honor of the companion 
who brought him food when he was sick with- the 
plague. *San Rocco is the healing Saint—or rather he 
has peculiar efficacy in this power that is shared by 
many of his fellows. Candles burned continuously be- 


fore him, bills and coins, jewels and other offerings 
were heaped up before the shrine; but most conspicu- 
ous and appealing were the wax arms and legs hung up 
in grateful acknowledgment of cures obtained at the 
altar. 

The instincts of the worshippers toward beauty 
find vent in the surprising grace and charm of the 
street illuminations. From end to end of the narrow 
streets fiery arches extended beyond the circle of 
candles that surrounded the image of the Saint. Red 
and green lights flared out in unexpected places. All 
Italy was in parade with bands, with mirth and happi- 
ness; and when at last the crowds dispersed they had 
no sorrow for the ending of their festival, for there are 
innumerable Saints to be worshipped still before 
October. 
































A street that needs no Daylight Saving Act 





Arches with hanging lamps in honor of San Rocco 
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A:street altar erected to San Cristoforo 
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FAX MHE batteries for to-day’s game are: 
SZANQ Umply and Umty for Noo Ork; 
Ue A) Humpty and Bumpty for Chickar- 

y go.” With similar discordant cries, 
unintelligent to the majority of the 


every afternoon for six months or 
more each year. Your neighbor 
turns and says: “Confound that umpire! Who'd he 
say was going to pitch?” And you answer, “I don’t 
know; guess it’s ‘ Matty,’ he just warmed. up.” 

That’s the slogan of baseball: “ Confound the um- 
pire.” Every man’s hand is against him. Every day 
his portion is trouble and his name “ Robber.” He is 
credited with failing eyesight; informed that he 
“ought to buy a‘book of baseball rules”; and when a 
foul tip sends him hopping about on one foot, while 
he nurses the other, the crowd howls with ghoulish 
glee. 

The position of arbitrator is never one that leads to 
an ever-increasing circle of friendship, and the umpire 
is far from being the 
most popular man in 
the greatest amuse- 
ment trust that the 
world _ has __ ever 
known. But baseball 
minus the blue-uni- 
formed referee of play 
would be robbed of 
half its fascination, 
since he furnishes 
many of the thrills 
of the game and a 
basis for a majority 
of the complaints. 
Realizing the qualifi- 
cations that the um- 
pire must have to be 
a success in his pe- 
culiar calling the big 
league presidents 
select their arbiters 
with great care. But 
despite the exercise of 
the most careful 
judgment, it can be 
truthfully said that 
“many are called but 
few are chosen.” And 
it might be added 
that none are crown- 
ed. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it is not 
surprising that those 
umpires who survive 
O'Day i ba ' the first year of their 

jay in position to give major league experi- 
a decision at first base ence are men. of 
strong character and 

z in some cases of 
striking peculiarities. It is through the latter that 
many are recognized by the fans as soon as they go 
into action. “Ardent followers of baseball can tell, 
even when many yards intervene between home plate 
and the bleachers, just what umpire is working. 

The umpire rules with an iron hand, and he has to 
if he is.to preserve order and enforce the rules that 
govern baseball. He must know all of the intricacies 
of the game, and be prepared to decide off-hand knotty 
problems that arise every day. No matter what his 
decision may be, there is always a chorus of dissenting 
voices, and they come from both stands and players’ 
benches. Every follower of the game is familiar with 
the sight of the umpire surrounded by a band of 
bronzed athletes who argue and gesticulate violently 
in an effort to secure a reversal of judgment. Fre- 
quently it happens that the argument grows so warm 
that it results in the banishment of players from the 
field. But, as a rule, the arbitrators bear in mind 





























SOME FAMOUS BASEBALL 
UMPIRES AND THEIR WAYS 


By E. B. Moss 


the stress under which the participants in the game 
are laboring, for a majority of the umpires have been 
players in past years, and they know the lust for 
victory. It has been said that few umpires have ever 
succeeded in holding their positions long unless they 
were first schooled in the ranks of the diamond bri- 
gade. This is borne out by the fact that the veteran 
umpires in both big leagues have almost without ex- 
ception been graduated from the players’ division of 
baseball. No better example of the progress from 
player to umpire need be 

cited than the career of 




















Umpire “ Billy” Evans ready to call strikes and balls 


raised digit. The members of the teams on the bench 
wateh O’Loughlin’s hands constantly. When there is 
too much noise or too loud coaching, “* Silk” simply 
wiggles his thumb without turning around, and unless 
a hush falls over the players they are banished with 
out further parley. 

Timothy (“‘lim’”) Carroll Hurst is known as the 
wittiest and wealthiest of umpires. Hurst, who 
worked his way up to the American League via half 
a dozen minor associations, greatly enjoys a bit of 





John J. Sheridan, the 
dean of major league ar- 
biters. Sheridan has 
held a baseball indicator 
for almost twenty-five 
years in both big and 
little organizations. 
Originally he was a 
second baseman in the 
,acific coast and South- 
ern leagues. Eventually 
he lost his throwing arm 
and drifted into umpir- 
ing through a request to 
referee a contest at Nash- 
ville, where the regular 
umpire failed to appear 
on time. _He did so well 
that he was offered a 
permanent - position, and 
has been calling strikes 
and balls ever since. 
Sheridan is noted for his 
methodical ways and con- 














servatism. Short of 
speech and action, he 
hustles the players and 
game with nods and 
gesticulations that are 
mysterious to the fans, but are thoroughly understood 
by those whose livelihood lies in baseball. Sheridan 
is very readily recognized in action on the field. He 
has a more stately bearing than any of his colleagues. 
While rendering decisions on the bases he stands back 
of first or in the diamond, if any of the “ bags” are 
occupied, with arms folded across hig chest. Behind 
the plate, calling balls and strikes, his hands are 
clasped behind his back. Sheridan has solved the 
secret of self-protection while on duty at this station. 
Unlike any other umpire his only means of artificial 
protection is his mask. He has so trained himself 
that his, body follows every movement made by that 
of the catcher in front of him, and in this way he is 
not only easily recognizable to the ‘ fans,” but he 
protects himself from injury. Sheridan represented 
the American League in the 1905, 1907, and 1908 
world’s championship series. During the “ off ” season 
he is engaged in the undertaking business at San José, 
California. 

While not as old in service as Sheridan it is prob- 
able that Francis, otherwise “ Silk” O’Loughlin, is 
the most famous umpire in the junior big league. His 
“strike tuh!” is familiar to every follower of base- 
ball. He comes from Rochester, New York, known as 
the “ home of umpires” by virtue of the fact that no 
less than thirty-two residents of that city are now 
serving in a similar capacity throughout the major 
and minor leagues. His nickname “ Silk” was given 
him when a little boy by his sister in recognition of 
his long silky hair, and his playmates, as he grew up, 
fixed it on him permanently. O’Loughlin is known 
as the strictest disciplinarian in either organization. 
He has a code of finger and arm signaling which is 
respected by every ball-player in the American 
League. By merely holding up the index finger of the 
right hand O’Loughlin can check effectively the rush 
of players who desire to argue with him relative to 
the justness of his decision, and it means ruling off 
the field if they disregard the warning of that up- 
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Sheridan just prior 


to deciding whether runner was “out” or “safe” 


repartee with a disgruntled player who objects to his 
decisions. It is claimed by his admirers that ‘ Sir 
Timothy,” as he is sometimes called, never came out 
second best in such encounters of wit, and a_ book 
could be filled with his funny sayings. But for all 
his joking propensities, Hurst is a strict umpire when 
on the field. He is rather short, but very stockily 
built, and is not so lively as most of the officials of 
play. He is inclined to rule with less exertion than 
most of his contemporaries. “ Tim” is recognizable 
by his rather “squatty ” appearance and his short 
and decisive manner of rendering decisions. 

Of all the umpires 
in the major baseball 
associations there is 
none who is any 
shorter of speech than 
Henry (** Hank”) 
O'Day; of the Na- 
tional League. While 
on duty he does not 
believe in superfluous 
oratory of any kind, 
but his semaphore 
code is so complete 
that it is thoroughly 
understood at all 
points of the big en- 
closures. O’Day, like 
many of his co- 
workers, was a pro- 
fessional _ball-player 
before he undertook 
to dispense decisions, 
and his experience, 
gained while a mem- 
ber of the New York 
“Giants” and_ the 
Washington “ Sena- 
tors,” stands him in 

















O'Loughlin calling a 
base-runner “out” 
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uses, with his right arm, 











the prescribed — indica- 
tions of “ strike,” .** out,” 
and “safe.” He is very 
quiet, and is always open 
to argument on a close 
decision. The players 
realize, however, that 
- they cannot “show him 
up,” and it is seldom 
that he is compelled to 
banish a participant. 
Players and managers 
alike know that he is 
well versed both as a 
player and _ arbitrator, 
and that he gives de- 
cisions just as he sees 
them without fear or 
favor. Furthermore he 
means what he says. 
William (** Billy ”) 
Evans, of the American 
League, is, like Rigler, a 
former football player, 
and, while a_ hustler, 
mingles nervous action 
and classic posture in 
his work. He has a 
habit of raising his right 
hand majestically above 
his head while calling a 
strike, and then bringing 
it down with a pendu- 
lum-like sweep as he fin- 








Sheridan listening to the arrangement otf ground rules 


good stead to-day atter some fifteen years’ work as an 
umpire. The wide sweep of his right hand and arm, 
denoting the putting “out” of a base runner, is fa- 
miliar through the National League, as is the shoot- 
ing out of his right hand with the palm down to 
signify the safety of a player on the bases. 

A direct contrast to O’Day is found in James E. 
Johnstone, who is apparently too big to have a nick- 
name_ except among his most intimate friends. His 
sign language is short. He evidently does not favor 
the dramatie and more easily understood variety. At 
times the “fans” experience no little difficulty in 
solving the “ wigwagging” of Johnstone. Despite the 
fact that he is strict, and quick to “bench” a ques- 
tioner, the players frequently take exception to his 
rulings. 

it is often said that William J. Klem must have a 
thespian streak somewhere in his makeup. He is 
probably the most dramatic of all umpires. His poses, 
assumed while rendering decisions, are undoubtedly not 
intended for effect, but they are decidedly of the his- 
trionic order nevertheless. Of all the famous arbi- 
trators he is the most ‘readily understood by those in 
the stands. His semaphore signals are given with 
singular precision, vet at the same time are marked 
enough to be unmistakable. He cannot be mistaken 
for any other by those who have once seen him 

work.” 

A comparatively neweomer in the same league is 
Charles Rigler, who came from the Central League 

















“Tim” Hurst announcing batteries for a coming game 


with the sobriquet of * the fighting umpire.” Just why 
Rigler should bear this title is not easy to say. He 
has anything but a belligerent attitude on the field. 
He is active and seemingly omnipresent, and is always 
“in” on every play. In his younger days Rigler was 
a football player of ability, and hater he coached the 
Massilion (Ohio) professional eleven, one of the most 
fameus aggregations of football stars that ever played 
under the signals of one quarterback. 

In Robert D. Emslie is found the antithesis of Rig- 
ler, tur the dean of the National League umpires is a 
most dignified arbitrator, as becomes his record, for 
he has served with the senior league for nearly twenty 
years, Emslic has tew peculiarities of action. He 


ishes the word. His 
methods of signalling 
“safe” or “out” on 
base decisions are also 
peculiar to the man, and no one can confuse Evans 
with other umpires after once seeing him in action. 
He is one of the most, popular baseball referees in the 
business to-day, and few players or managers dispute 
his decisions seriously. In fact his work in the Ohio 
and Pennsylvania League was so exceptional that 
scouts reported him to 
President Johnson of the 
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A strike or a ball?—Rigler behind the plate 


base only could be watched closely, though as a rule 
the next play would occur there when the man on first 
moved down. But from that pasition behind the 
pitcher balls and strikes could be called with difficulty, 
and hits along the foul lines were never seen from the 
proper angle for accurdte judgment. But now with 





American League. The 
result was an offer from 
Big Ban which was a 
surprise to Kvans, who 
never knew he was being 
watched while at work. 

Fred (“Bull”)  Per- 
ine, who frequently 
doubles up with Evans. 
is a newcomer in _ the 
American circuit, and 
has the distinetion of 
being the only umpire 
for whom a release price 
was offered. This oceur- 
red last season when the 
junior major league 
needed a_ high-class ‘ar- 
biter badly. President 
Johnson offered $500 for 
the release of Perine by 
the Pacific Coast League, 
but the tender was re- 
fused and Johnson had 
to wait until last spring 
before he could get 
Perine. He was _ for- 
merly a pitcher, and his 
experience includes a 
trip to the Hawaii Isl- 
ands, where he twirled 














in a series of games for 
the island championship. 
Perine is an umpire of 
few words; he is slow 
and careful in giving his 
decisions and signals and his verdicts are seldom 
disputed. 

Thomas Connolly, sometimes called  ‘ Political 
rom ” because of his active work in polities in his 
home town, is a protégé of Tim Hurst, who “ dis- 
covered ” hint umpiring a semi-professional game at 
Natick, Massachusetts, a decade ago. In the winter 
months Connolly, who is a Democratic leader in a 
Republican* town, mixes politics and_polo-refereeing, 
and regards his umpiring in summer as mere recrea- 
tion after his other troubles. He works much along 
the same lines as. Emslie, and were it not for the fact 
that they are in different leagues, they might often 
be mistaken by casual observers. 

Both leagues started the current season with eight 
umpires each, but at present the National League is 
working with six, since Harry G. Truby and Stephen 
Cusack botii dropped the mask and indicator for other 
pursnits about midseason. Both were newcomers this 
vear, Cusack coming from the New York State 
League, and Truby from the South-Atlantic Associa- 
tion. It is not likely that the senior organization will 
increase its umpiring force to the full quota again 
this season. This accounts for the fact that but one 
umpire is provided for some of the games, while the 
more important series are allotted two officials who 
work together—one on the bases and the other be- 
hind the plate. 

The provision of two umpires for each game that is 
played in the major leagues and in most of the minor 
ones is a change that has been instituted only within 
the last few years, and there can be no doubt that it 
has benefited the game to a great extent. It is al- 
most a physical impossibility for a single individual 
to give a fair and accurate decision on each of the 
various plays that arise so unexpectedly in every game. 
In‘the former days, under the single-umpire régime, 
that solitary official changed his position from behind 
the catcher to a point back of the pitcher’s box ac- 
cordingly as the bases were clear or there was a 
runner on first. The move to the centre of the 
diamond was always disadvantageous, because second 
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A disputed decision of Connolly’s 


an uinpire behind the catcher to call strikes and foul 
balls and another to watch the base-runners, there is 
seldom any actual mistake other than a mere matter 
of a difference of opinion between the “ fan,” who is 
never satisfied, and the official making the decision. 

















“Hank” O’Day calling a runner “out” at the plate 





* Kh MISTRESS OF ‘VARIED: ROLES 


Louise Closser Hale, whose novel of stage life, “The Actress,” revealed her knowledge of the theatre and her gifts as a writer, is to play “ Lady 
Goldbury,” one of the principal roles in the successful English melodrama, “The Sins of Society,” which is soon to be produced in New York 
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THE HARDY RACE OF AMERICANS 
THAT IS BEING REARED IN ALASKA 


By Roy 


HE Alaska- Yukon Exposition at 
( Ore Seattle has focussed attention upon 
(J the remarkable fact that-modern civ- 
ilization, continually. moving west- 
‘ s ward, has now circumnavigated the 
earth and met the older civilization 

WIC of the Orient. 
Twice -has ‘Russia tried to stem 
this" current of western movement. 
Previously the very “forces ‘of Nattire herself seemed 
to bes arrayed in opposition. Russia’s establishment 
of outposts: in that *Wonderful country of Alaska, 
that thus she might*subordinate its riches to her 
own needs,. met with failure. Her adventurers 














Norton 


already produced, when all of the industrial machinery 
now being organized and assembled is manned; but 
it is the type of man—the future Alaskan—that will 
be evolved that enlists present interest. From a more 
or less common stock America has evolved three types 
of man—each so distinct that he can be recognized in- 
stantly, each a product of soil, environment, and 
climate: the Yankee, the Southerner, and the West- 
erner. What kind of man will the Alaskan of the 
future—the sons and the grandsons of the men now 
settling the Northwest—prove to be? 

The total population of Norway, Sweden, and Fin- 
land combined is less than ten millions, yet . these 
three countries taken together constitute a force 

















A party of pioneers in Alaska about to start out on a prospecting jouraey 


took from the land a few paltry furs, but never 
a ploughshare furrowed the fertile fields of whieh 
they must have known. They conquered a few Indian 
tribes, but they did not wrest from the soil itself one 
ruble’s worth of all the billions of gold contained 
therein. They could not contend against that silent 
Jaw of the westward course of empire. But to the 
Americans has come the comprehension that we have 
fallen heir to a country so grand that, even with all 
our present knowledge, we find it difficult to appre- 
hend its magnificent possibilities, to realize the part 
it may play in the future of the nation. 

Many lines of speculation may be followed in this 
direction. We may estimate the wealth that will be 
added in the next two venerations to the $327,000,000 


that commands careful attention in the cabinet of 
the world’s Powers. This consideration becomes im- 
portant when we realize the fact that Alaska has ten 
times the area of these three countries, for our land 
of the far north is one-fifth the size of the entire 
United States. And up there in that vast territory 
in the time to come—and that time not remote—shall 
flourish men stronger and keener than Swede or Nor- 
wegian or Finn, for the conditions of their life will 
be richer. Careful observers are convinced that Alaska 
will prove more productive, square mile for sqttaure 
mile, than these other lands of the north. And there 
is no denying the truth that climate and_ physical 
characteristics have always, from the earliest history 
of man down to our own day, been the most important 

















A man up there will work as never elsewhere 


agents in the development of the man himself both 
physically and intellectually. It is conceded that 
morals even are not exempt from these masterful 
influences of the material environment. Because they 
were favorable in the case of Swede and Norwegian 
a high type of man was produced. Because of them 
these races stand at the forefront of the nations in 
stature and in the vital quality of endurance. They 
display to us the superlative animal man, so far as 
he is known to this period of opr humanity’s pro- 
gression. 

Now, it is a curious truth that never in the world 
before has there been a new land opening to civiliza- 
tion which was so virgin in respect to population as 
is this Alaskan ‘tract of ours. This immense region 
is not cursed’ with resident hordes of mongrel natives, 
of degradetl’ savages, of useless semi-barbarians. Its 
future’ population will, therefore, be open to a selection 
which’can be made more carefully than has even been 
the case hitherto with any other similarly rich section 
in the history of mankind. 

Moreover}as” mankind has advanced. in wisdom 
along the “lines ‘of* colonization, ‘so “there will be 
brought to” bear*on this new country ‘all ‘that  sci- 
ence and research have attained in the way of knowl- 
edge. It-is, then, altogether reasonable to presume 
that a higher class of men will emigrate irito Alaska, 
and there become settlers, than have ever before been 
the peaceful invaders of an untouched land. The 
standard will, of necessity, be high; much higher, in- 
deed, than it has ever before been possible to establish. 
The government should not perpetrate the folly of 
permitting people unfitted for the task to become 
pioneers and homesteaders in a country of such 
bountiful promise. For that matter, the very climate 
itself will pass judgment on the worth of those men 
who dare to enter there. It will be a Spartan judge, 
selecting for survival only the best. Thus subtly, 
yet inexorably, will Alaska work for the achievement 
of her greatness. i 

I remember quite vividly, accustomed to the frontier 
of the north though I was and having been brought 
up among a particularly sturdy class of men, with 
what astonishment I studied those pioneers of the 
far north in the first year of the great gold rush. 
The men who came then to the Mynook diggings in 
the very’ heart of Alaska, where [ happened to be 
through that winter of 1897-98, were, almost all of 
them, either frontiersmen from the States or old- 
timers in Alaska itself. Most of those along with 
whom I entered into the country were tall, heavily 
built, and extremely powerful men from the Western 
mining regions—Nevada, California, Montana, Colo- 
rado, and Idaho being probably the only States repre- 
sented. We found, on arriving at a place where we 
game in contact with the old residents of Alaska, 
that we were among a class of men as tall as we 
Were-and usually of a very lithe, sinewy form, ex- 
ceedingly quick of movement, and capable of remark- 
able feats of endurance. In them we had there be- 
fore us the selection of the northland itself, which 
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A company of settlers whip-sawing lumber near Lake Lindeman 
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The Fairbanks-Council winter mail dog-team starting on a reconnaissance 
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had decreed that this was the type of man best fitted 


to withstand its difficulties. 
Those men whom Alaska welcomed showed her a 


cunning judge and an upright, for they were men in 


-the best sense of the word. Their record of exploits 


from day to day reads as the prophecy of a wondrous 
race that shall dwell there like unto them. Consider, 
for example, the feats of endurance performed re- 
peatedly by Windy Jim Dodson, who was the first 
carrier to bring mail inte the camp now called Ram- 
part City in the winter of 1897-98. His average 
speed, with a single dog-team carrying his outfit and 
the burden of mail, was thirty miles a day. And this, 
be it known, was over an unbroken trail, which is the 
terror of every traveller in the North. During all 
these trips he probably never rode a mile, but was 
forced to run ahead of his dog-team on snow-shoes, 
testing the banks and the air-holes in the ice as he 
went. A good part of the time he was compelled to 
make an arduous passage over ice hummocks, which 


“on oceasion massed in impassable ramparts, and along 


these barriers’ he must follow until an opening should 
be found. 

Then there was General Carr, who in the same year 
made a trip along with other old-timers, in which a 
speed almost equal to that of Dodson himself was 
maintained for more than a thousand miles. And it 
must be remembered that, so far as the quality and 
amount of endurance required for such deeds is con- 
cerned, it is no more than fair to reckon this thirty 
miles a day in the extreme north as the equivalent of 
at least seventy-five made across any of our mid- 
Western states. 

Moreover, there are several instances on record in 
the lower sountry bordering on Nushugak, the capital 
of the canning industry, where men have made one 
hundred miles a day, riding at intervals on the light 
sleds, and running only at such times as it became 
necessary for the sake of stimulating the circulation 
against the cold or in order to negotiate some par- 
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of wood fires carefully 
banked up against the 
ends of the drifts or at 
the bottom of the shafts. 
Immediately after all of 
this thawed ground had 
been taken out the worker 
clambered up the side of 
a canon, felled trees, 
sawed them into cord- 
wood lengths, split them 
with wedges, dragged 
them down the descent, 
and finally placed the 
materials for another 
fire. If he were lucky he 
could go-to his cabin 
about seven in the eve- 
ning and there rest him- 
self while preparing a 
meal. After that in- 
terval he lighted his fires 
and crawled off to bed. 

In this routine of ardu- 
ous toil the effects of the 
Alaskan climate were of 
first importance. it is 
certain that there were 
thousands of men in the 
country at this time who 
could by no_ possibility 














have done the same 

amount of daily work ¢ 

and have stood it for a 

single month elsewhere. 

Surely these things and 

countless more like them go to show that the strong 

and healthy man can do, and does, more work in 

Alaska than he could do anywhere else in the world 

save only that portion of Canada which lies along- 
side. I have seen men 
who “ outside ” were no- 








table laggards—and 1 
myself am not overfond 
of strenuous labor—but I 
do not remember to have 
met a single man living 
the outdoor life of 
Alaska who showed any 
lack of energy or, in- 
deed, the slightest in- 
clination toward laziness, 
The very air itself most 
assuredly is a mighty 
spur to endeavor. It is 
not in the least unreason- 
able to believe that the 
future Alaskan will be 
the most industrious man 
of the Caucasian race. 

I have said that the 
rigors of the climate 
weed out the weaklings, 
and that is true; yet, 
contrary to the popular 
belief, this climate is not 
deadly after the manner 
in which it is deadly in 
the tropics or even in the 
southern belts of the tem- 
perate zone. Agnes C. 
Laut has well described 











A typical miners’ cabin in the interior, with its occupants 


ticularly trying place. But this extraordinary speei 
was only possible by means of a very rare breed of 
dogs, highly crossed into the wolf, which make amaz- 
ingly fast travellers, 

There were other trials to be met and overcome by 
the men in those days which were more distinctly 
tests of endurance than were even the feats of speed. 
In this winter of which I* have’ spoken seven of us 
who were from the “ outside,’ but acclimated and 
accustomed to hardship and physically powerful, made 
a trip with an outfit and built a cabin well up in the 
mountains fifteen miles away. So trying was this trip 
that on our most difficult day’s journey we made less 
than four miles, although we started early and toiled 
far into the blackest hours of the afternoon. We were 
compelled to pack a trail over patches of soft snow 
by going repeatedly backward and forward over it 
with our snow-shoes. At times our dogs wallowed 
through this in attempting to drag the sled. Then, 
too, we found bits of open water, when we were driven 
to betake ourselves to the high banks and there to 
cut a passage through underbrush until we found 
firm ice again. Yet, at the same time, a man more 
familiar with the region than were we came up be- 
hind us, camped alongside us overnight, and then 
on the next day made progress so far superior to ours 
that he vanished from before us within the first hour 
and we never overtook him. 

One who has lived the life there soon knows from 
his own experience and the experience of those about 
him how great are the power and the energy built 
in a strong man by the marvellously vital air of the 
northland.. A man up there will work as he never 
worked elsewhere, nor could. And he goes to the toil 
willingly... In the early days of the gold-hunting the 
life of the miner consisted in getting up at six o’clock 
in the morning and in going forth to work not later 
than half past seven. He possessed nothing beyond 
the crudest of tools to assist him in his labors. For 
instance, a man working a windlass hoisted dirt any- 
where from ten to thirty feet in a rough bucket, 
‘usually contrived from a half-barrel, or from a box 
large enough to hold about the same quantity. A 
fair day’s work included the hoisting of from fifty 
to a hundred and fifty bucketsful, then shoving the 
waste out along a primitive sort of track to one 
dump, and the pay dirt over another course to the 
pay dump. The amount one hoisted was limited 
solely by the depth to which his fires had eaten into 
the frozen earth. All the thawing was done by means 


the weather conditions 
up there by saying: “ It 
does not freeze imper- 
ceptibly, so that you 
have to look at a thermometer to know how -cold 
it is. The frost giants whoop rampant, firing 
off pistol-shot reports all night as earth and air 
strain to the terrible tensity.” And she adds: “ The 


An unbroken trail is the terror of every traveller 


seasons do not slide gently from one to another, 
They jump from summer to winter and winter to sum- 
mer with such violence that all Indian legends of the 
seasons represent them as wrestlers in battle. It 1s 
all a battle, life up there; but the battle makes for 
iron in the blood and iron in the will, and that is 
the spirit of the pioneer.” 

It is very remarkable how men who came into 
Nome in the summer season, if they had the necessary 
foundation for a fine Alaskan physical development, 
became acclimated and gained strength and power of 
endurance. 

As a rule, the second winter in the country found 
them able to do at least twenty per cent. more work 
than in the preceding winter, an average which they 
could afterward maintain for many years. In the 
old days the limitations of the diet acted against 
them, so that most old-timers deemed it best for them 
to go outside as.often as once in every four or five 
years. But with the development of the country, and 
the increased facilities of transportation and- com- 
petition, this difficulty has been done away with, so 
that men, after living there for three or four years 
continuously, actually find the change of climate on 
coming out into the lower latitudes debilitating and 
are apt to pine for the fresh, bracing air and the 
wide spaces of the northland. 

In this connection I recall a friend of mine, a 
“ sourdough,” who had been in the country continuous- 
ly for almost thirty years. Having made “a fair 
fortune, he came out to California with great expecta- 
tions. He had never seen an electric light, a tele- 
phone, or an electric street-car, and, being a man of 
high intelligence, he had much of pleasure to look 
forward to. He arrived in San Francisco, intending 
to remain there for at least a year, but before the 
navigation season closed I discovered him on a north- 
bound boat. 

“ What in the world are you leaving so soon for?” 
I asked. “ You can’t have seen anything at all in 
the time you’ve been out!” 

“No,” he answered, regretfully, “that’s true; but 
the fact is, I can’t stand the damned climate. I’ve 
got to get back north or die!” 

















Careful observers are convtaeed that Alaska will prove more productive than other lands of the north 
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“ Hitting it out’’ The “man up” has just hit th 
is under full headway for second. The first babi 


“A safe hit.” With a man on first, the batter has driven the ball toward second. The 
“midway sackman” is racing for the ball, while the runners are already under headway 
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‘Stealing second.” The runner has started for secon with the pit 
ready to hit at the ball, while the second baseman is|funning over t 


“ Sliding for third.” - The baseman may be seen between the runner and the bag 
ready to make the out just as the runner has dropped for the slide. The left-fielder is 
running to back up the throw while the umpire hurries over to render a decision 
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“Out standing up.” The runner is shown caught at second, “The bunted ball.” The batter has dropped the sphere almost in front of the plate, 
with yards to spare, by the quick throw of the catcher and the catcher, pitcher, first and second basemen are all “coming in” on the ball 
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A SERIES OF REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AT THE NATIONAL AND AMER 
THIS SEASON’S GAMES. THE ARROW IN THE PICTURES INDICATES’ THE MOVIL 
Photographs by Brown Bros. 
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ball, and is running for first, while his predecessor 
is already hurrying over to try for the hit 


“Waiting for the break.” The batter can be seen poised ready 
to strike at the ball as soon as it starts its final curve 
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conf with the pitcher’s “wind-up.” The batter is shown 


inf mning over to cover the bag for the catcher’s throw 


“The squeeze play.” The runner is almost home on a hit which the third 
baseman is fielding. The catcher has thrown aside his mask and is waiting 
for the throw. The umpire stands ready to declare “safe” or “out” 





“Fair or foul.” The batter has hit along the first-base line, and “Close decision coming.” The ball is shown on its way to the first 
both the catcher and first baseman have started to play the ball baseman from shortstop, with the batter headed for the bag at top speed 


| FLYING BALL | 


IAL AND AMERICAN LEAGUE BASEBALL PARKS IN NEW YORK DURING 
2S" THE MOVING BALL AS THE CAMERA CAUGHT IT IN ITS FLIGHT 


s by Brown Bros. 





























A DAMSEL IN DISTRESS 


s> N American was dining late one 
evening in a crowded Parisian res- 
taurant that is more celebrated for 
its “atmosphere” than for its good 
cooking. He suddenly saw an 
>) American woman arise from a table 
not far distant. There was evident 
perturbation on her face as she 
cried: 

“Is there one of my countrymen here who under- 
stands French? If so, I want him quick, quick!” 

The American, who was aware that he filled the 
stated requirement, rushed to her side, proffering as- 
sistance. She turned to him eagerly and grasped his 
sleeve convulsively, 

‘1 eannot,”” said she—* I cannot make them under- 
stand. Will you have the goodness to order for me 
two hard-boiled eges”” 








THE IDIOTS 

“JUST THINK OF IT—A FULL TABLE D'HOTE DINNER 
FOR THIRTY CENTS: OYSTERS, SOUP, FISH, ROAST DUCK, 
SALAD, ICE-CREAM, FRUIT, DEMI-TASSE!” 

“WHERE? ! ! !” 

*T pon’? KNOW—BUT JUST THINK OF IT!” 

BY THE WAY 

Ir doesn’t require an alienist to tell when a man is 
“off” on vacation, 

There is a quality of pie now current in New Eng- 
land that is so aggressively quarrelsome that they are 
talking of having the makers “ bound over to keep the 
piece. 

It is a curious thing about the donkey that while 
he nas four legs, and usually very sturdy ones, he is 
one of the most footless creatures in the animal king- 
dom, 

It is-always well, my son, to be up and doing, un- 


THE TWO GAMES 


less you happen to be a bill-collector, and then you 
should be up and dunning. 

Beware of the girl with an elastic nature. When 
she gives you her heart you can never be sure that it 
won't snap back. 

It may be true, as the philosophers tell us, that 
money flies, but it is equally true that the man with a 
good aim in life is able to bag a goodly quantity of it 
if he shoots straight and keeps his powder dry. 

In one sense the tariff has been revised downward. 
Who ean deny that our Washington solons have shown 
every disposition to run it into the ground? 

“ All women are riddles,” said a gentle cynic. He 
might have added that it will be a cold day for man 
when he gives them up. 

[t is as yet undecided whether the dimple came be- 
fore the smile, or the smile before the dimple, but this 
much is true: that the dimple is a sort of femaelstrom 
in which many hearts are lost. 

“T have resolved,” said a certain man, “never to 
cut my hair until Bryan is elected President,” and 
then in response to the cheers of the multitude he took 
off his hat, and, lo! he was as bald as a fresh-laid egg! 


A PATENT ADJUSTABLE CENTENARY ODE 
(To be used for any of the many celebrities whose 
centenary occurs this year. Insert name in blank 
spaces. ) 
Bricut rose the sun to greet the happy morn, 
The day that was born. 
And bright as that same sun that rose betimes, 
His memory now inspires these tribute rhymes. 
No name but his could eall forth in these days 
Such noble sentiment and honest praise. 
Hero and benefactor, wise and great; 
Xevered and honored both by home and state, 
Thine is the name that thrills us to the heart, 
Dear —— , nobly thou didst thy part. 
One hundred years ago, on this old earth’ 
Dawned the fair day that heralded thy birth. 
Now —— -~——, thy name is writ in gold 
Upon fame’s tablet! There thy deeds are told! 
CAROLYN WELLS. 




















LITTLE GLIMPSES OF THE. GREAT 
ALEXANDER AT HOME 

ALEXANDER was looking gloomily out of his palace 
windows, and sighing because there were no more 
worlds to conquer. 

* Don’t be an idiot moping around the house this 
way, Zandy,” said Mrs. Alexander, pausing in her 
work of darning her husband’s tunic. “If you are so 
dead set on new worlds to conquer, why don’t you hire 
a schooner the way Columbus did and go out and 
discover a few?” 

ANECDOTE OF SHERIDAN 

Sheridan was at Winchester, twenty miles away, 
when he heard the news. 

“As usual,” he muttered, angrily. ‘ The last trolley 
has just gone and I shall have to nag it!” 
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Whereupon he sprang upon his horse and got to the 
rear in time to turn it into the front with a few well- 
chosen words, 

THE ORIGIN OF A POPULAR WORD 

Sir Joshua Reynolds had just been covering Dr. 
Johnson with flattery. 

“ Really, Reynolds,” said the great Jexicographer, 
“if you don’t stop this kind of talk Ill have to turn 
you into a verb and put you into my dictionary.” 

“What verb?” demanded Reynolds. 

“To Josh,” replied Johnson. 


CARLYLE AND THE IOUSEMAID 

Carlyle had just *learned that the housemaid had 
burned the manuscript of his History of the French 
?evolution. 

The rest of this anecdote is not fit to print, and is 
therefore omitted. 

ANOTHER ORIGIN 

Shem, Ham, and Japhet had returned from the 
shipyard and were enjoying their afternoon siesta, 
when Mrs. Noah remarked that she thought they looked 
tired. 

“We are, mother dear,” said Ham, “ but neverthe- 
less, it cannot be denied that we have had a perfectly 
ealking time to-day.” 
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Scitation. 





A SOFT ANSWER 


HE late Rear-Ad- 
T miral Joseph B. 

Coghlan, United 
States Navy, of “ Hoch 
der Kaiser” fame, was a 
kindly man as well as 
an adept humorist, yet 
there were times when 
even his good nature 
was worn to a frazzle. 
When he was in com- 
mand of the New York 
Navy-yard at Brooklyn, 
he received at his desk 





- one morning an ornate card on which was en- 


graved: 
P. J. MINNIGAN, 
Ales, Wines, Liquors, and Cigars; 
Washington * Shades. 
X, XX, and XXX Ales and porter. 


An orderly led the gentleman in: a fine figure of a 
man, far below six feet in height but broad and thick 
as a hippopotamus, purple-cheeked, bulging as ‘to the 
neck and decked with rich clothing, crackling dia- 
monds, and rabid gauds. 

“Hallo, there, Cap!” cried P. J. Minnigan, affably. 
“Tve bin thinkin’ 0’ comin’ in t’ see you for some 
time, but I ain’t had no chanst. Busy-—see? Y’see, 
I’m th’ alderman f’r this district an’ the leader b’sides. 
I’m a friend o’ the Navy, see? an’ I alwuz done all 
I could f’r the Navy—bein’ in my district, under- 
stand?” 

“Yes,” responded Rear-Admiral Coghlan, still a 
little dazed at being hailed as “ Cap.” 

“Now, I'll tell yuh, Cap,” the glittering alderman 
continued, genially. “I gotta coupla frien’s comin’ in 
on th’ Andalusian Sat’day mornin’—see? An’ a lot 
of us in the district—all good people, understand ?— 
thought we’d like t’ go down t’ Quarantine an’ take 
‘em off the ship—see? So I says t’ m’self: ‘ Wot’s the 
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matter with a torpedo-boat, hey? I'll just ask me 
frien’, the Cap.’ Say, have yuh gotta torpedo-boat 
yuh e’d lend us Sat’day mornin’? I'll p’vide the band 
and refreshments. Hey?” 

The Rear-Admiral felt a geyser of rage boiling in 
his throat. The rich effrontery of the proposal in- 
furiated him so that he would not trust himself to 
speak at length; so he told the alderman that he 
would look into the matter and write him. Next day 
the alderman received from the Rear-Admiral this 
letter: 

“My DEAR Sir,—I quite appreciate the spirit which 
prompts you to ask the peoplé of the United States 
to lend you one of their torpedo-boats; therefore, it 
is with regret I tell you that there is none available. 

“However, if a battleship would answer your pur- 
pose, how would you like to use the North Atlantic 
Fleet?” 





SOME SUGGESTED MOTTOES 
(From the Morals of Marcus O’Ptutt.) 


For the Aeroplanist.—First be sure you are right 
then go ahead. 

For the Motorist.—A Car in the Hand is worth two 
in the Ditch. 

For the Tariff-Tinkerer.—It is a long Leg that 
knows no Kicking. 

For the Milk-man.—Cream is Thicker than Water. 

For a Surgeon.—What can’t be Cured may at least 
be Operated on. 

For a Politician—-The House of Grafter maketh a 
House of Dough. 

For a Bald Man.—First Catch your Hair. 

For a Susceptible Youth—Put not your Faith in 
Chintzes, ‘ 

For the Farmer.—Great Hens from little Leghorns 
grow. 

For the Unhappily Married—A House divided 
against Itself breeds Alimony. 

For All Whom It May Concern.—When the Cat’s 
away the Roof-Gardens are full. 
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“ BUT WHY ON FARTH DID YOU NAME YOUR DOGS 
*Anr’ anp ‘ TIME’?” 

© WELL, YOU SEF, ART IS LONG AND TIME IS FLEET- 
ING.” 


HOW TO BE COMFORTABLE IN MIDSUMMER 


(Some Health Notes Prepared Especially for our 
Readers by Prof. Horatio Hahnemann Squills, M.D.) 


Persons weighing over three hundred pounds should 
not indulge in Marathon runs of more than twenty 
miles before breakfast during the heated term. 

Keep your bills paid up as far as you can. There 
is nothing more heating in midsummer than a draft 
from an unexpected creditor who refuses to wait any 
longer. 

An easy and inexpensive method of cooling a draw- 
ing-room in midsummer is to close all the windows 
and doors after filling the room with cakes of ice 
from the floor to the frieze. This will cause the 
temperature of the room to fall several degrees in 
a very few minutes. 

A cool reception can be obtained even on the hottest 
days of July or August by calling upon your landlord 
and asking him to repaper your flat completely. If 
you own your own home the same results can be ob- 
tained by trying to borrow five hundred dollars at 
any national bank, oflering a hunch of Confederate 
notes as security. 

A bath-tub filled with cracked ice and covered with 
an army blanket makes a cool couch on which to 
sleep on overwarm nights. ‘This is also excellent for 
rheumatism, everybody who has ever tried it having 
come down with that trouble within ten days of the 
experiment. 

If the mosquitoes are thick, an eflicacious way to rid 
yourself of them is to take them one by one from 
your room into the room adjoining and, after having 
shut the door so that the others may not hear what 
is going on, to bid them be seated upon a sofa or 
Morris chair and then hit them on the head with a 
baseball bat. 

Should the talking-machine of the man across the 
way be kept going.all night, relief can be seeured by 
lighting giant crackers and throwing them over into 
his parlor windows or else by getting your ear-tabs 
out of the camphor chest and wearing them in case 
the first method appears a trifle drastic. 

After all, all: physical’ suffering results from the 
operations ofthe mind. If,: therefore, yOu are able 
to convince yourself on hot summer days that you 
are really freezing to death, instead of being roasted 
over a slow fire, you will’ not suffer from the heat, 
It must’ be remembered, however, not to push the 
mental theory so far as to expose yourself to pneu 
monia or frost-bite. 

Bear in mind that it is never so hot that it might 
not be hotter. If you find this hard to believe with 
the mercury at ninety-nine, a simple demonstration of 
its truth can be obtained by lighting a fire in the 
stove, grate, or furnace, when you will find the tem 
perature almost instantly rising to higher altitudes. 

In the suburbs a cool evening may be passed in- 
formally sitting on the lawn under the grass-sprinkler 
clad in a bathing-suit. Similar results may be ob 
tained in small city apartments under the shower 
in the bathroom, in which case, provided you have 
taken care to lock the door, the bathing-suit is not 
necessary. 


MEAN TEMPERATURE 
A GRATEFUL Nation, Weather Man, 
Applauds your atmospheric plan. 
What's the chance of rain to-day? 
What’s the morning paper say? 
“Clear and cool; occasional rain 
Followed by fair and warmer again; 
Temperature rising; frequent falls; 
Fresh and fair and probably squalls.’ 


Your guess is sure the best in town, 
But, Weather Man, please boil it down; 
What I’m after is quite plain: 
Do you think it’s apt to rain? 
FraNK Hitt PHILcips, 
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fODOME,” said Peter de Koven, “ the 
Z4r32 party's over; everybody’s gone—let’s 
aN sit down somewhere and talk about 
2% them.” 

“No,” I remonstrated. ‘“‘ Ever so 
many are here still. I am_ hostess. 
I can’t run off.” 

CRESS nS. ae ‘“‘Nobody’s here who isn’t doing 
CREA APES just what I want you to do.” 

| glanced about the rooms. Peter was right. Each 
little colony was evidently informed with the easy 
spirit of the hour, that pleasant breathing-space when 
only the habitués of the house remain, when the 
caterers come in again with a kind of: postscript col- 
lation. 

“We can have something to eat in the conserva- 
tory.” said Peter. “ You know you haven’t tasted a 
mouthful to-night.” I said I thought I had, but I 
was quite certain I had not when, a little later, [ 
found myself sitting opposite Peter de Koven and 
looking hungrily at the food placed on the small table 
before us. “This is the best part of a good party,” 
he said, and I agreed with him. 
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We went ranging to and fro, Peter and I, as we 
ate our supper, chatting freely on all things and noth- 
ing, when it was suddenly borne in upon me that 
my old friend had possessed himself of my undivided 
society in this psychological hour for some reason. 
He had something to tell me and only waited for a 
fitting opening. So soon as this was really clear to 
me I ceased talking and sat looking questioningly at 
Peter, which was, perhaps, just what he wanted. 

“There’s one subject we haven’t opened to-night,” 
he said. ‘“ We have talked over everything else on 
earth, but we haven’t once mentioned the South Sea 
Islands.” 

If this was his way of arriving at what he had to 
confide I was quite willing. I distinctly prefer an 
uncircuitous route to any topic, but this was Peter’s 
geographical excursion, his South Sea Islands, not 
mine, so I nodded agreement. 

“We have rather slighted the group,’ I said. “TI 
didn’t mean to militate against them. Suppose you 
begin. I warn you you'll have to do most of the 
talking.” 

“T don’t know much of them myself,” said Peter, 

















“She said nothings she only wrung and wrung and wrung her hands” 
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“but I understand they are excellent places to keep 


a secret—if you happen to own one. I know of a man 


who kept his secret there for years safely.” 

“ What was this secret?” I asked. 

“ Wait until I tell you,” said Peter. 

Then he told me. 

It was a most amazing narration, true to the small- 
est details, he insisted. The story, briefly, was of a 
young Englishman who had settled on a remote South 
Sea Island and there, as a consistent finale, married 
in a moment of infatuation a native girl. They lived 
together, happily, it seemed, and had several -chil- 
dren, all daughters. The children were, physically, 
very like their father. That may have been one rea- 
son why he suddenly conceived a faney for Angli- 
cizing his domesticity. To this end he quietly im- 
ported—his people in England knew nothing whatever 
of his South Sea Island: life—an English governess 
and installed her with authority above his native 
wife. The wife, who seemed to have been a docile 
little creature, made his plan simpler for him by dy- 
ing at the birth of another daughter. He then re- 
moved his establishment to yet another island, where 
they were unknown, and there his home stood for that 
of a decorous English gentleman, hisy daughters for 
strictly reared young Englishwomen living their rather 
dull British lives on their father’s South Sea Island 
plantation. ' 

An American had told Peter this strange story. 
She chanced to be visiting the island and met, with no 
suspicion, what she supposed to be an interesting Eng- 
lish family. She grew to know quite intimately the 
reticent and most competent English governess who 
had wrought this extraordinary race metamorphosis. 

In one of the temporary absences of the master of 
the house—he had been ealled to England, as he often 
was, on business of importance—the American re- 
ceived an appealing letter from the governess, hint- 
ing vaguely that she feared there was reason to sus- 
pect all was not quite as the absent master of the 
plantation would wish. She wanted to know if her 
friend would consent to pay her a visit. It was plain 
she feared she might need support, even assistance. 
The lady appealed to read between the lines that, in 
their father’s absenee, the distracted governess was 
detecting signs of some danger threatening the 
daughters of his house. 

“It’s anything but a pretty story,” said Peter de 
Koven. “ There’s no use in dallying on the details. 
The governess herself drove to the neighboring planta- 
tion to fetch her guest and found she had made better 
time than she had believed she might, so back they 
drove that same day. They turned into a road which 
led through the bottom of the plantation and there 
heard the most amazing racket, weird shouting, the 
wildest singing, tne maddest laughter. The governess 
tied the horse to a tree and the two women broke 
their way through the heavy foliage in the direction 
of the noise. They reached the bank of a little pond, 
and—you know the South Sea custom of fishing; men, 
women, and children, splashing about in the water, 
switching the fishes with rods into the shallows, catch- 
ing them, eating them alive, raw—that’s what those 
young girls left in the charge of their English 
governess were doing! That’s what my friend stood 
there and saw them do. Such a spectacle, she said, 
she had never imagined. Not a trace of their super- 
imposed civilization was left in those young half- 
breed savages. There—among the native youths and 
maidens that filled the pond, naked, play-mad children 
of nature—disported the carefully educated daughters 
of an English gentleman, one with them, one of them! 

“The governess drew back from the bank and stood 
in a little clearing, her white face looking up into the 
blue sky. She said nothing; she only wrung and 
wrung and wrung her hands. It was all over. There 
was nothing more for any one to do. I don’t know 
what she cabled to their father. She sent for him that 
night. I know what she might have cabled: ‘ Your 


.secret is out. What do you suppose became—what 
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could become of those young girls 

I sat looking at Peter across the little table. 
Never since I had known him, which is fairly all of 
his life, had I seen him so moved. “Go on,” I said, 
“you aren’t telling me a ghastly story like that, to- 
night, for no purpose.” 

He laughed and looked up at me. _“ You have 
guessed it,’ he said, more naturally. “ No, this isn’t 
the story I want to tell you to-night. I told you 
this one first, merely as a kind of preparation for 
the real story. I’ve been uncertain if I ought to 
burden you—but I’ve needed advice. 1 need a woman’s 
point of view, I need—” 

“Go on,” I said, a little impatiently. 

“Thank you,” said Peter de Koven, earnestly. 

“Suppose,” he said, presently, “that you knew a 
man—” He began his story as if he had carefully 
prepared it, and, as he went on, it seemed to me a 
sort of -advocate’s speech. “ We can put it this way,” 
he said. ‘ Suppose I know a man who has waked up 
one fine morning—the guardian of a young girl. He 
hasn’t sought the office. It was thrust on him by the 
ward herself. She knew him slightly, and, for some 
reason of her own, he was the guardian she asked to 
have appointed. She was to be of age in a short 
while. The former guardian—shé had been in his care 
since her babyhood—saw fit to expire suddenly, just 
before his term of service had run out. It looked 
like a nominal responsibility. A few months, and 
the girl was to be her own mistress. Also, her mar- 
riage seemed not much farther off. The former 
guardian was a business acquaintance of mine. As 
it happened, J had been on a brief business visit at 
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his country home the summer before. 1 saw the girl 
there several times, once when she was not seeing me! 
She made then a deep™impression on me of a kind. I 
was strolling along a ‘wooded road and just ahead of 
me | saw two figures,,a man and woman, break out 
from the bushes on the roadside. They were climb- 
ing down the high bank into the road. The girl’s foot 
slipped and she fell, with no great effort to prevent 
it—into the arms of the young man. He caught her 
and held her, plainly net for the first time. They 
were both laughing. He kissed her repeatedly. It 
was as pretty a wood-scene as you ever witnessed. 
They were both very young, perfectly happy, both 
deeply in love, evidently. The girl lifted her hand 
and—I don’t know why the gesture touched me as it 
did—except that it was very tender and girlishly done 
-—it stayed by me as a memory—she lifted her hand 
and laid it against her lover’s face with an exquisite 
gentleness, the most innocent and pure expression ot 
affection. f slid away into the bushes and left them 
there together. The girl was the ward of my host. 
Her lover—I recognized him too—was a neighbor of 
theirs, the son of an acquaintance of my own. 1! 
wondered how his mother would hke to have seen 
what I saw there in the lane. They came of an old, 
proud stock. The girl’s family were not of that kind 
exactly, perfectly respectable, but not people of high 
social position. The girl, so her guardian told me, 
was an orphan, and wealthy. She was, he said, the 
only daughter of an English father and an American 
mother—the latter a distant cousin of his; which ac 
counted for the child’s being left to bis care. Of 
course, with the sudden death of the guardian, it was 
the duty of the newly appointed trustee—he took the 
office only because it seemed churlish to refuse—to 
open a safe-deposit box where all the private papers 
were kept that related to his ward. There he found 
the gravest responsibility, he says, he has ever as- 
sumed. Do you know who this ward of his proved to 
be? The youngest daughter of our South Sea Island 
friend. This was the father’s means of rescuing her— 
one, at least, from his brood. He had separated her 
even from himself, sent her to a new country, with a 
new name. She was to know nothing about her origin 
—never to know. The secret was to be kept religi- 
ously. It was evidently made worth while to her 
guardian to keep it, and he had done so—perfectly. 
But for the accident of his sudden death, it is pos- 
sible (he was clever in his expedients) that no one 
would ever have known the truth. The girl herself 
had not the remotest suspicion of her real identity. 
She believed her guardian was her mother’s cousin. 
He was no relation on earth to her. 

“The new guardian has come to me for advice. 
The man his ward cares for is, as you might suppose 
he would be, the last man, perhaps, that she ought to 
marry. His family—they simply would never permit 
it to happen, if they knew the truth. It was his 
mother—there seems to have been a malign fate—she 
was the American woman who stood by that South 
Sea Island pond and saw this child’s older sisters 
reverted to type! After that—l’ve heard her tell the 
story—no half-breed South Sea Islander could enter 
her family. You know how feeling runs on such 
things. There’s no room for argument. Rightly or 
wrongly. people care—-immensely—or, they are more or 
less indifferent. When they care—they never change. 

“What ought—what do you think the child’s 
guardian is called upon to do? If he simply holds his 
peace, perhaps no one will ever know any of the story. 
Remember, this is a love-match on both sides. If the 
girl’s secret is told to her lover, his family must be 
informed too, for he is very young. Then there would 
be no marriage. I am not sure even of the lover, 
with his education. Can you imagine a harder case— 
for everybody concerned? The guardian thinks he 
understands his ward; he thinks he might tell her— 
imagine the telling!—and then trust her to—if she 
must, poor child!—dispose of her lover herself, on 
any pretext she finds easiest, to still keep her secret. 

“Is that the least crue] way out? Or should he do 
nothing. say nothing, and let events take their 
course ?” 

* Peter,” I said, thickly—the room swam _ before 
my eyes, “you say feeling runs as to such things— 
as it happens; that people care or do not care. If 
this poor child’s guardian should decide to speak, 
and if he should happen to be a man who has never 
married, a man close by always whenever: any one of 
us—any one is.in trouble; so close that it seems as if 
he would always do anything, at all cost to himself, 
for one in distress—even to being chivalric in a way— 
that his—his old friends could not—could not stand 
for him. .. . Oh, Peter—” 

I had known Peter since we were both children to- 
gether. “In any event there could be nothing like 
that,” he said, gently. “In the first place, her guar- 
dian is an old fogy to the girl. She has never con- 
sidered him differently. In the second place, rightly 
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“You aren’t telling me a ghastly 


or wrongly, he is—one of those who care, and—no, 
they never change. He says he has a friend, a woman, 
he can go to, a loving, tender-hearted, above all a 
safe woman. He knows that she will understand all 
he tells her, and more. His plan is to confide in her, 
in confidence tell her this whole story, and, if he is 
able, he wants to tell it so that it may deeply move 
her, because he needs her practical advice.” 

Tableaux on tableaux the scenes of Peter’s story rose 
before me. The South Sea Island... that wild fish- 
ing under the wilder foliage . . . and then—the quiet 
lane, the gentle lovers; back of all, deep in that tropic 
shadow, the pursuing, unconquerable secret that would 
not be kept. 





story like that for no purpose” 


“You haven’t come to me for some one else,” 1 
cried. ‘“ You—I have known that all through—you 
are the guardian, Peter. And you aren’t here asking 
me for advice—you wouldn’t. All you want is 
endorsement. Whatever you have been deciding to 
do—” 

Again the wooded lane rose before me, the girl’s 
sweet gesture of innocent possession. My eyes were 


full of tears as I sat looking mistily across the table 
at Peter. 
“Whatever you have been deciding to do is already 


done.” 
“ Yes,” said Peter. I— What do you think lL 
should have done?” he asked. 





Someone’s Birthday 


By John Kendrick Bangs 


To-pAY is Someone’s Birthday! Whose 
Is al! unknown to me, 

But I beseech thee,O my Muse, 
All kindliness to be. 


Oh make it bright, and richly lade 
With life’s best blessings, pray, 

For lad or lassy, man or maid, 
Who celebrates to-day. 


lf there be tears in any eyes, 
Or griefs that stir the soul, 

Place o’er them thy most smiling skies 
And ease the pangs of dole. 
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If there be cares that vex the mind, 


Or troubles in the heart, ~ 
Oh Day be poy J kind, 
And bid all woe depart. 


Upon a bitter past the gates 
Of Lethe close, and ope 

The golden door to the estates 
Of Peace, and Rest, and Hope! 




















Victor David Brenner at work on the plaster 
model of the large design for the Lincoln cent 


Q2VATTLE copper-ecolored stranger ap- 
peared in the Sub-Treasury in Wall 
Street recently and created a com- 
motion. Business men, brokers, and 
ollice-boys trooped into the building 
to inspect the visitor. It was the 
new Lincoln cent, born into a world 
of 1,650,000,000 cents with Indian 
heads, all struggling for that sur- 
vival of the fittest predicated by Darwin. 

The new coin is the first one-cent piece of the 
United States to bear the portrait of one of her Presi- 
dents sinee the issue of the now rare Washington cent 
of 1792. It is said that Washington strongly opposed 
the use of a portrait of the head of any particular per- 
son on American coinage, as not being compatible with 
the prineiples of a republic, and, up to now, many 
persons have held this opinion. 

The new cent bears the portrait bust of Abraham 
Lincoln on the obverse, facing the right. Above it are 
the words, IN GoD WE TRUST, Whose omission from the 
gold coins recently minted from the designs by the 
late Augustus St.-Gaudens caused wide-spread protest 
throughout the country. To the left of the head is the 
word LinErry, and to the right, lower down, the coinage 
date, 1909. On the reverse side, under the motto 
E PLURIBUS UNUM, the word ONE appears over the word 
CEN’. Roth are in letters of the same size. Below 
them are two lines of lettering. The first reads, UNITED 
STATES, and the second, or AMERICA, A single curved 
head of wheat conforming to the circular shape of the 
coin decorates each side of the text. Each word of the 
motto, it should be noted, is separated from the other 
by a point, centred after the classical manner. 

No sooner were the cents in the hands of collectors 
and others than it was noticed that the initials of 
Victor D. Brenner, the designer, appeared in tiny let- 
ters on the reverse side, and the matter was carried 
to the notice of the Director of the Mint. Nearly all 
United States coins bear the initial either of their de- 
signer or of the Chief Engraver of the Mint. The 
present silver pieces—half-dollar, quarter-dollar, and 
dime—are instances of this. Examination will disclose 
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By Gardner C. Teall 


the letter B plainly stamped thereon. This is the 
initial letter of the name of the present Chief En- 
graver, Charles E. Barber. Mr. Roosevelt desired 
Brenner’s name to go on the coin, a plan in which 
George B. Cortelyou seconded his opinion at the time. 
When Brenner forwarded the model of the Lincoln 
cent to the Director of the Mint, the design bore his 
whole name, after the fashion of the signatures on the 
coinage of other countries, notably on the gold coins 

















The seal which was designed by Bren- 
ner for the New York Public Library 


which Oscar Roty designed for France. The Director, 
however, decided to have the initials substituted for 
the name, and in so doing he was thoroughly aware 
that in retaining either name or initials he exercised 
the prerogative of his office, as the law définitely gives 
him decision in such matters. Nevertheless, it was 
decided to issue no more of these coins, and in further 
issues the V and the D will be omitted, leaving only 
the last initial. 

Brenner himself at first refused to sign either his 
name or his initials, and his subsequent decision to 
permit the latter to appear was due entirely to his 
sense of responsibility for his work. 

Rrenner was born in Russia, in the picturesque 
little town of Shavly. He arrived in America just 
in time to celebrate his twenty-first birthday. There 
was a whole lot of hard work ahead for this plucky 
Russian boy, but he had his heart and mind set on 
achieving his ambition, which was to become a sculp- 
tor. He was alone in a strange land, but with won- 
derful perseverance he cut through all obstacles as 
clearly as he cuts a faultless line through the steel 
of the die with his graver. When Brenner arrived in 
America he had little more to fall back upon than the 
muscle and brawn of youth, his industry, and the well- 
learned trade taught him by his father—gem and seal 
engraving. This was an excellent technical prepara- 
tion for his present skill with the tools of the sculp- 
tor’s craft. He studied art at Cooper Union in the 














night classes there. It was a little hard at first, but, 


with the linguistic facility for which the Russians are~ 


tamous, Brenner soon mastered English as he had 
mastered French, and before long he was reading 
everything within his reach that had been written on 
art. He went infinitely farther than Dr. Eliot’s five- 
foot library. 

Eight years later Brenner was in Paris, studying 
with the great French medalist, Oscar Roty. There 
he exhibited his own work and he obtained awards at 
the Paris Exposition of 1900. However, he had become 
too truly a citizen of his adopted country to expatriate 
himself longer, so he returned to New York. From 
that time on his career has been a series of successes, 
and he appears to be in a way to the fulfilment of the 
splendid predictions for his future made by the great 
Rodin himself. 

Those persons who still remember Abraham Lin- 
coln’s features declare that the Brenner portrait is 
wondertully true. Many declare it to be the finest 
medallic portrait of Lincoln extant. The late Dr. 

















A portrait bust of the late Charles 
Eliot Norton, designed by Brenner 


Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard, whom Brenner 
counted among his friends, gave the sculptor an un- 
published portrait of Lincoln which served Brenner as 
a basis for the study of Lincoln’s features. However, 
he examined every portrait to which he was able to 
obtain access, in order to draw those conclusions that, 
together with conversations with those who had known 
Lincoln himself, enabled him to evolve the splendid 
portrait that appears on the new penny. Brenner has 
done a fine bust in marble of Dr. Norton, which has 
awakened much enthusiasm among all those who have 
seen it. 

Among the portraits of prominent New-Yorkers 
those of Spencer Trask and of the late Carl Schurz 
stand forth as remarkable examples of Brenner’s me- 
dallic art and portraiture. Equally successful is the 
medallic portrait of Prince Henry of Prussia, which 
was issued by the American Numismatic and Arche- 
logical Association to commemorate his visit to the 
United States. 

















Brenner’s portrait medal of the late Carl Schurz, 
which is considered a remarkable piece of execution 





The portrait medal designed in commemoration of 
the visit of Prince Henry of Prussia in 1902 
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The obverse side of the medal designed in 
honor of the John Paul Jones ceremonials 
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The Belgian State Veterinary (in uniform) inspecting new ar- 
An officer of the Belgian S. P. C. A. stands beside him 


Although too feeble to walk, this old horse is considered 


sufficiently healthy to be sent to the butcher’s shop Sinead rivals, 












































Long processions of decrepit horses on their way to the 
abattoirs are frequently seen on the streets of Antwerp 


M. Leon Van Peborgh, ot the Belgian S, P.C. A., 


) The type of horse which is exported from Great Britain 
who has fought against this traffic in horses 


to the Continent to supply the dealers in horse-meat 


WHERE. THE HORSE-MEAT COMES FROM 


SOME SPECIMENS OF WOBN-OUT ENGLISH HORSES WHICH SUPPLY THE GREATER PART OF THE HORSE-FLESH THAT IS SOLD IN EUROPE 
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The marriage ceremony at King’s Weigh House Church, in Grosvenor Square, London 


Mme. Nordica on her way to the church 


A FAMOUS PRIMA DONNA WEDS 


THE WEDDING OF MME. LILLIAN NORDICA TO MR. GEORGE W. YOUNG, THE NEW YORK BANKER 
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ASHES GARESIDENT WOODROW WILSON 
< Gj has quite recently expressed his 
= Y J apprehension that, in our American 
PSs, universities, ‘“‘the side-shows cre 
sr eating up the circus.” President 
(Gp) Lowell is said to have grave mis- 
JSe givings concerning the elective sys- 
ee, tem so largely influenced by his dis- 
7“"tinguished predecessor at Harvard. 
President Hadley has expressed serious doubts as to 
whether we are wise in discarding Greek from the 
necessary training of youth, and whether, in other 
ways, we may not be on the wrong tack in our educa- 
tional ideals. 

Here is, in truth, a budget of perplexities, which 
leave little or nothing unquestioned in our whole edu- 
cational system. I am encouraged to add to them cer- 
tain perplexities of my own, not, of course, with any 
ambitious desire to “decide, where doctors disagree, 
and soundest casuists doubt”; but rather with the 
hope that the statements of certain questions, which I 
have long had in mind, may possibly clear the ground 
for a future constructive policy. 

Let us begin with the things which we undoubtedly 
do well; our strong points; our successes in university 
training. I think it will be admitted that, in technical 
and mechanical training, we can easily hold our own 
with the world. The Boston “ Tech.” is, of course, not 
a university in the strict sense, but it illustrates in a 
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superlative way something that is to be found almost 


as well done at many of our universities. The School 
of Mines at Columbia, the School of Medicine at 
Johns Hopkins, the School of Agriculture at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, are further illustrious examples 
of the same kind of thing. And, let me hasten to 
say, I do not quote these particular departments with 
the wish to claim for each of them, or any of them, a 
supremacy over all their rivals. I merely cite them 
to illustrate a particular kind of training and of 
power. 

A student can enter any one of these, and particu- 
larly those concerned with mechanical training, with 
the mastery of those forces which are the subject- 
matter of physics, with complete assurance that he 
will there find the most thorough drilling and the 
most intelligent guiding which it is possible to devise; 
he may be confidently assured that he will come forth 
a practical master of the art or science or craft that 
is there expounded. And this, along the whole range 
of mechanical subjects; that side of human activity 
which is illustrated, let us say, by the really marvel- 
lous series of bridges over the East River, from the 
beautiful curve of the old Brooklyn Bridge to the 
supreme ugliness of the structure that rests on Black- 
wells Island; or the hardly less wonderful tunnels 
under the North River; or the web of living wires 
which give New York what is probably the greatest 


electric lighting system and the greatest telephone , 


system in the world; to which we may add the 
thousand mechanisms that so color our modern life. 


It is true that, in two departments, France holds‘ 


high eminence: in the development of automobiles and 
flying-gear; but this is only natural, since throughout 
the whole modern period France has led the world in 
the investigations of pure physics. 

In certain of these realms our American genius is 
supreme. There is no such group of bridges in the 
world as those over the East River. There is no such 
group of tunnels as those under the North River. In 
like manner, there is nowhere in the world such effect- 
ive handling of freight-trains, from the mere design- 
ing of the cars to the interweaving of colossal railroad 
systems. And the recent world-cruise of our battle- 
ships is equally supreme as a practical achievement. 

Here, then, is a whole realm of life, practically the 
creation of the technical departments of our universi- 
ties, which sets us at the head of the world’s accom- 
plishment. We may go farther and add the work in 
the realm of agriculture, from the experimentation 
with seeds and soils to the vast schemes of irrigation 
which are covering our arid West with a silver net- 
work of streams; and we may say again that, whether 


_in the wide area covered or in the swiftness and pre- 


cision of our method, we have no rivals, and have 
never had rivals. All this, therefore, is to be set on 
the credit side. 

The matters we have spoken of are concerned, first, 
with the physical forces, and next with the vital 
forces of plants and animals: the lower ranges, one 
may say, of the world; the more material aspect of 
things. There is a mid-realm, in which these same 
forces are taken up and intertwined with more human 
elements; with hopes and fears and wishes and wants; 
with problems of pleasure and pain, of luxury and 
privation. One may call this the realm of economics. 
And here we meet, for the first time, with something 
which we shall find to be exceedingly characteristic 
of our American life, namely, with the fact that, the 
moment we introduce human motives and forces, we 
pass from the clear definiteness of our work in physics 
to a region of the utmost confusion and contradiction. 
Take, for instance, the recent work in economics or 


sociology, which has been produced, and is being pro- 


duced, in our universities.. There is the utmost rich- 
ness. of material, gathered together with vivid pro- 
fusion and charmingly illustrated, with a great deal 
of literary grace which is doing much to take the 
curse off the dismal science. At the same time, there 
is the utmost confusion as to fundamental principles. 
We range from a practically despotic socialism to a 
practically despotic monopolism, and every shade of 
opinion, every intermediate position, is defended on 
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By Charles Johnston 


what seem to be equally good grounds. We are 
vague as to the meaning of government, vague 
as to the scope and value of liberty, and its applica- 
tion, let us say, to the position of women, of alien 
races, of the neyroes, of the Malays in our island 
possessions. We are equally vague as to the universal 
validity of the principle on which was fought out the 
American Revolution: the principle of “no taxation 
without representation.” We tax the negroes, the 
Chinese, the Filipinos, without allowing them to be 
represented as fully as ourselves, and some of them 
without allowing them to be represented at all, or 
to hope for representation. By an odd anomaly we 
admit Syrians, or Asiatic Turks and Jews, who come 
in freely on our Atlantic seaboard; but we exclude 
as “ Asiatics” Chinese and Japanese “ coolies,’ and 
Hindus, either wholly or in part. 

IT do not wish to drift into the writing of a cata- 
logue. But is it not already evident that, the moment 
the human element comes in, uncertainty comes in?— 
that the fine definition ‘and surety that makes our 
Brooklyn bridges and interurban trolley systems and 
tunnels is altogether lost? And that we shall look in 
vain for any help from our universities, in this our 
confusion? And here comes my first question. Is 
not this the case precisely because we, as a nation, 
have, as yet, no clear view or standard of value for 
human life? We have quite clear views on the sub- 
ject of physical forces. We. have quite clear views as 
to our demand, not so much for bodily comfort as for 
bodily facilities; for we are an active rather than a 
sluggish people; far more interested in new, quick 
ways to move through earth and air and water, than 
in new forms of soft upholstery or new ways of 
titillating our palates. So far are we from Sybarite 
Juxuriousness, in that sense, that, as a nation, we are 
in a fair way to abolish one of the great forms of 
sense enjoyment, that derived from alcoholic stimu- 
lants. And cigarettes will probably follow. In some 
of our States, to buy a box of cigarettes is already 
to break the law. Therefore, although we are bent, 
with supreme vigor and earnestness, on physical de- 
velopments, and are practically unanimous concern- 
ing them, we are in no wise a sensual nation on that 
account. 

Quite definite in our view of physical forces and 
physical activities, we are altogether vague when it is 
« question of human life, of human values, of human 
principles. Is not the reason this—that, as a nation, 
we have no clear sense of the value and quality of 
human life, though we may have many emotions con- 
cerning it? We have inherited, or adopted, two quite 
conflicting views: the traditional Christian view, with 
all its theological complexities, which, in its ex- 
tremest aspect, liolds that the single purpese of human 
life is to prepare souls for heaven; that a perfectly 
definite and exhaustive plan of procedure has already 
been provided; and that we have nothing to do but 
to obey this completely, in every detail, moral, mental, 
and practical. This view is illustrated, let us say, by 
such a document as the recent papal Syllabus, whose 
author or authors have unquestionably the clearest-cut 
views as to human life, the state, education, conduct, 
and all details of thought, belief, aspiration, and 
practice. - And the authoritative views of all the 
ehurehes are but approximations to the extreme view 
of the Syllabus, which is, in one sense, the only per- 
fectly logical and consistent statement and position 
in the whole field of theological controversy. 

But the world-concept of the Syllabus is in flat con- 
tradiction with a great mass of what we are accus- 
tomed to consider well ascertained and verified fact. 
It is in flat contradiction with archeology, which 
shows that mankind was already old, that the dynas- 
ties were already settled on the Nile, long before the 
period set by the theology of the Syllabus, for the 
creation of the world. It is in flat contradiction with 
the whole range of thought and knowledge which the 
name of Darwin makes illustrious. It is hopelessly 
out of harmony with the wide views of times and 
spaces which we learn from our astronomy. Most of 
all, it is in flat contradiction with the materialism 
.which reigns supreme, let. us say, in the medical 
schools of our universities. In some of these contra- 
dictions, I believe the writers of the Syllabus are in 
the right; in others, they seem to be undoubtedly in 
the wrong. But the fact is that we have two funda- 
mentally opposed views of human life, both foreign in 
origin, the one coming from Italy and the Roman 
schoolmen, the other from England and Germany, 
from Darwin and Haeckel; and both these doctrines 
have a certain authority and accepted fame. It is, 
therefore, quite impossible that we, as a nation, should 
have a single clearly defined view of human life, since 
our authorities range from the spiritual absolutism 
of the Syllabus to the “ Matter and Force” of Ludwig 
Biichner and the materialists. Is it not, therefore, 
wholly natural and inevitable—and this is the heart 
of my question—that, so long as we have not made up 
our minds as to the real value of human life, so long 
as we are in doubt whether we are dealing with a 
mortal or an immortal, with a progressed ape or a 
fallen angel, or a blend Of both, we shall be in the 
dark as to what is the best culture for this unknown 
creature, man; shall be in doubt precisely about the 
value of the human sciences, like economics and poli- 
tics, and even more, about the value of the pure 
“humanities”? And is it not just because of this 
confusivn that. President Wilson is so perplexed about 
one human side of our university life, namely, the 
social side; and President Hadley is so perplexed 
about another, namely, that whole body of culture 
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which goes with the language and literature of 
Grreece? 

let us contrast our present position with that in 
which the older universities of Europe, Oxford, let us 
say, and Paris and Pavia, were generated. At the 
time of their birth the whole of Christendom, practi- 
cally the whole known world, had only one opinion 
as to the value of human life, its purpose and destiny: 
the view, in fact. which was so recently embodied in 
the papal Syllabus. The Arab doctors had broken 
into Greek culture and discovered Aristotle, as they 
had borrowed mathematics and the decimal figures 
from India, and the germ of chemistry and astronomy 
from Egypt. ‘This revival of Aristotle was accepted 
by the schoolmen, who used the syllogism to underpin 
theology, working out what was destined to be for 
centuries the accepted view of life, the view which 
held, in fact, until it began to fall away before what 
we call “ modern science.” But the point is that for 
that whole age there was only one view of human 
life, the view which inspires our eatechisms. And in 
the atmosphere created and colored by that view, the 
older universities of Europe grew up. They were 
all decidedly Christian and clerical in tone, life, and 
purpose, and held officially to the orthodox view of 
human destiny. The relation between holy orders and 
teaching positions at Oxford is an eloquent illustra- 
tion of this, and it colored the whole curriculum and 
spirit of the universities. 

Latin was, at first, the main instrument of culture, 
first because it was the language of the Church, as 
western Europe understood the Chureh; Byzantium 
with its Greek culture being then fallen into decline 
and on the eve of destruction by the Mohammedans. 
Latin was supreme secondly because it was the lan- 
guage of Roman law, which had such a profound intlu- 
ence on the formation of modern western states, Eng- 
land, perliaps, most completely excepted. But Roman 
law was studied in England also. Finally, since 
modern literature had at that time no existence, 
Latin was the supreme vehicle of culture, as being 
the great literary language, the language of poetry, of 
oratory, of history. We hardly realize how well the 
men of the age, let us say, of the Norman conquest 
read and wrote Latin. Therefore, when the older 
European universities were formed, Latin was the only 
possible medium of culture, religious, legal, and liter- 
ary alike. And for centuries it retained its supremacy. 

When the Turks, so long masters of the Balkan 
Peninsula, did at last overwhelm Constantinople, their 
coming drove the Greek doctors, the Greek language, 
and the Greek manuscripts westward. Hence the 
Greck Renaissance, with its profound influence on 
modern literatures. It happened that, at that very 
time, Luther was waging his fight against the powers 
intrenched at Rome. He found in the Greek New 
Testament at once an inspiration and a weapon in 
his warfare, and from that time the New Testament in 
Greck became one of the chief instruments of culture 
among the northern nations identified with the move- 
ment of the Reformation. 

Greek, therefore, came as the medium of a new and 
inspiring view of life;, a liberation from medieval 
gloom to Hellenic humanism; and at the same time 
it was identified with the other liberation, from Roman 
tyranny, which so profoundly renewed the spirit of 
Christendom, and especially of the northern nations, 
which were just then forging to the front. This is 
why, I think, Greek came to hold such a supreme 
place in university life; in two chief ways it was an 
element of regeneration, in both literature and _ re- 
ligion it was the vehicle and creator of the living spirit 
of the modern world. Greek was studied, not, I think, 
merely as a game the rules of which were well known, 
as President Hadley suggests, but rather as being the 
fountain and storehouse of an inspiring and illumi- 
nating understanding of human life, as being above all 
things the power which made men genuinely human 
and humane. It stands to reason that, sinee this 
Greek culture practically made over the whole of mod- 
ern literature, Greek itself is neither so novel nor so 
indispensable to us as it was to the men of the Renais- 
sance. Yet it has great treasures still in store, 

It would be out of place here to enumerate later 
additions to the studies of the older universities. The 
chief additions were “ modern science” and more lan- 
guages, to bring in modern European and, later, 
Orienta! literatures. What I wish to underline is this: 
that all this had a perfectly natural purpose and de- 
velopment in Europe; but that, when we borrowed the 
whole system, and introduced it in America, it was 
naturally at many points a misfit; and, most of all, 
its practical adaptation to our position over here was 
most imperfect precisely in those regions which depend 
on the view we take of human life and its relation 
to divine life. Until, as a nation, we come to some 
clarity there we cannot possibly expect to have a uni- 
versity training which shall be clear and consistent. 
What firm building can be founded on clouds? And 
clouds of confusion undoubtedly obscure our view of 
life in this land and in this generation. 

I am convinced that we shall come to full daylight; 
that the American spirit, which so bravely and effect- 
ively deals with the problems of physics, from 
Brooklyn bridges to Idaho irrigation, will presently 
discover genuinely human life, and apply itself to 
that; cull will, at the same time, discover the im- 
mortal element in life, and apply itself, blithely and 
courageously, to that also. In time, we shall clarify 
our view of human and divine life, and then we shall 
have a clear expression of that view in the teaching 
of our universities. 
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Flight 


By Captain Thomas S. Baldwin 


QNOWLEDGE of the laws of me- 
3 


vention is far in advance of skill 
in navigation. Out of one hundred 
B per cent. of aeronautical invention 
we are obtaining about five per cent. 
of actual flying. 

The chief difficulty of man’s 
progress in flight lies in his present 
limited ability as an aeronaut. Flight is a new test 
of his nerves, a new experience, and this is most 
emphatically true in the case of the aeroplane. Aero- 
plane flight and balloon flight are markedly in con- 
trast in some mental and physical essentials, and this 
wide difference must have a very great influence on 
the future of aeronautics. 

There are not fifty men in the world who can steer 
an aeroplane after many months of experiments; the 
reason lies at the very basis of all thought and action 
in the air. 

The child, in learning to walk, has to overcome 
longitudinal gravity—that is, the tendency to fall for- 
ward. The man, in learning to ride.a bicycle or to 
walk on a tight-repe, must contend with lateral 
gravity, and, in climbing or coming down a pole, with 
vertical gravity. Now. the aeroplane flies by reason 
of the fact that the aeronaut is able to keep it at 
the common centre of these three planes of gravity by 
his handling of the rudder and by keeping the machine 
at or above a certain speed. If the speed falls below 
this balancing point, or if the aeronaut fails to usé his 
rudder properly or neglects to use it when necessary, 
the machine may lose its centre of gravity and fall. - 

Qn that ticklish plane of thought and action sits 
the aeronaut. He occupies a place that only the birds 
of the air have known how to hold securely. The 
future of the aeroplane, and, indeed, the future of 
flight itself, depend a good deal upon what he is able 
to learn and to do then, and especially upon how he 
may be able to keep afloat when his centre of gravity 
is being seriously assailed. The aeroplan> is now a 
“slow air” machine, and the minds of such men as 
the Wrights and others are creeping like the child’s. 
Not one of these men has attempted to test his machine 
beyond the motor stage. 

When Latham’s motor stopped he sat stock-still in 
his saddle and fell into the sea twice. A man with 
the nerve to attempt flight under the circumstances 
would never behave that way on board a ship or in 
any great physical danger or emergency on earth. 
Even a balloonist would do his level best to tie a rope 
or mend a hole if it would stop a falling balloon. 
But Latham listened only to the dying throbs of his 
motor, never once attempting to use his planes to 
keep aloft. Indeed. his only thought was how to fall 
so as to prevent drowning. I do not recall a single 
instance when an aeronaut has tried to use his planes 
to keep aloft on a falling speed. So inevitably is the 
fall looked upon that the motor is the centre of the 
aeronaut’s thoughts. 

Louis Blériot, in crossing the Channel, tells us that 
he was for a moment completely lost. He lost sight 
of the sea underneath him, and lost not only his dead 
reckoning, but also his sense of gravity, which is far 
worse on an aeroplane. He sat so lightly on his sad- 
dle, his hands and feet rested so unconsciously on the 
bars, that he could not tell whether he was rising, 
falling, or moving on a horizontal plane. He wished 
for a lead plummet, but had his machine suddenly 
tilted or turned he would have lost sight of such an 
obscure guide. Blériot was for that moment lost men- 
tally, not physically, on the three planes of gravity. 





Orville Wright declares that, had his machine been 
fifty feet higher in the air, he could have righted the 
propeller and prevented the fatal accident of last fall 
at Fort Myer. He means that, had he been fifty feet 
higher, he would have had space enough to stop the 
fall of his machine after it had commenced to drop; 
but that is hardly probable, for this reason: The mind 
that has lost the centre of gravity cannot will the 
body to act, and the body could not act if the mind 
did will it. One eannot voluntarily crook his finger 
or bend his knee in a headlong fall. 

In the circus, the men who do the air feats have to 
practise these mentally over and over before they - 
physically attempt them. The acrobat must always 
conceive of himself as being at the centre of gravity, 
as never falling though his body is crashing toward 
the ground from the high air. He must take this 
conception of himself into the air with him, and, if 
for a flash of time he forgets it, he !oses his centre of 
gravity and falls like a stone. Most of the fatalities 
in leaping and jumping are caused by the mind losing 
the centre of gravity in the air for one reason or 
another. 

The aeronauts who have been most successful in 
aeroplane flight are those who have mentally funce- 
tioned over and over before making flight what actu- 
ally did or probably would occur in the air. That is 
why it has taken so long to make even a short flight 
on a calm day over a parade-ground. Orville Wright 
flew five straight miles for the War Department at 
Fort Myer, and at once the aeroplane enthusiasts de- 
elared that the Wright heavy biplane had demonstrated 
its ability to fly over any place anywhere. But Mr. 
Wright, to make that flight, had studied every foot 
of the ground in his course. He had noted every tree, 
fence, building, field, stream, valley, and hill. He 
was compelled to fly comparatively low, and every 
object in the landscape tended to modify the air- 
currents in his course. He knew his course and he 
had mentally gauged the wind. The event bore out 
his forecast. Kut he was at the centre of gravity 
during all that flight. Yes, a centre his mind had 
helped to prepare for him, just as the mind has pre- 
pared a centre of gravity for the gymnast leaping 
through the air to land on his feet. 

Aeroplane flight, pure and simple, must always be 
a gymnastic task when for any cause the centre of 
gravity is lost. At present it is an impossible gym- 
nastic task. Possibly after years of training in the 
air the aeroplane will be able to keep afloat with a 
broken motor, but the old circus performer has to work 
as hard as ever for every new trick he does in the 
air. 

On the other hand, the stability of the balloon gives 
the aeronaut very different sensations. Even when the 
balloon explodes and falls many hundred feet through 
the air, the aeronaut does not feel so helpless as in 
a hundred feet fall on an aeroplane. I have never 
fallen in an aeroplane. I have fallen more than once 
in a balloon. The sensation caused by a fall in an 
aeroplane is more like that of one suddenly losing 
his mental and physical gravity in a leap or a somer- 
sault. It is a crash. The mind and body go helpless. 
The balloon fall feels more like the experience of one 
sliding rather too fast down a rope or a pole, especially 
if the aeronaut hold in his hand a parachute or a 
fragment of the balloon. 

My first flights in a dirigible balloon were none too 
bold. They lacked something of what I would eall 
nerve. But now, with my hands tied behind me, I 
could, by means of cords tied to my ankles and con- 
nected with the lever of the motor and the rudder, 


navigate a dirigible balloon on a still day. I could 
fly from New York to Boston with my feet. In this 
position I could use a field-glass with one hand and 
with the other drop balloon trailers loaded with dyna- 
mite in every gas-tank in New York. I don’t know 
how much damage I could do, but I certainly could 
make an army or a fortress or a ship uncomfortable. 

3ut I am just as shy of a wind too strong for my 
craft as a monoplane or a biplane aeronaut. He is 
afraid of a fall; I am afraid of getting blown away 
and losing control. But the fear of a fall does not 


enter my head. I ean navigate a dirigible in a ten-_ 


mile wind with far more composure than a chauffeur 
ean drive an automobile along a country road. There 
is always some nervousness in ascending and descend- 
ing, because a balloon is a big thing and may hit 
something and get wrecked. But as compared with an 
acroplane the aeronaut may day-dream on it, in good 
weather. 

Still, the dirigible aeronaut has a great deal yet to 
learn. He is nothing more than a still-air sailor. His 
eraft is far ahead of his skill in handling it; for even 
with our present motors a dirigible may be driven to 
beat its way across a strong wind as a sailing-boat 
must do. The art is all in knowing how to handle 
your rudder, in pointing and turning and riding air- 
currents. A wonderful new art of sailing is ahead 
of us, and until our motor power becomes much 
stronger we shall have to sail our air-ship in the man- 
ner of the sailing-ship. 

The great monster air-ship is coming just as soon as 
the aeronaut can learn how to handle it. Para- 
doxicaliy ay it may appear, the aeroplane—that gym- 
nastiec machine that the aeronaut is no more able to 
handle beyond a very limited range than he is able to 
handle a wind-current-—the aeronaut is destined to be 
attached to the balloon. Count Zeppelin, the greatest 
air-ship inventor and builder, has already done that 
with his big ship. He would be as powerless to handle 
his big aluminum hulls without these lateral aero- 
planes as a fish would be able to swim without fins 
and a tail. 

The aeroplane is the mad energy of flight, just as 
the balloon is the stability of flight. Like boats and 
cars, we shall soon have a great variety of air craft, 
but practical long-distance flight must be evolved from 
the combination of the two methods. This forecast is 
based not only on the character of man’s intelligence 
and skill as an aeronaut, but also upon his passion 
for flight. This passion is still embryonic, but, once 
the aeronaut masters himself and his machine in the 
air, there will be such a universal outburst of the 
heart to fly as no one dreams of at this moment. 
Flight will take possession of the human imagination 
as one of the great, primal, Adamic passions. Men 
will not only want to journey from place to place 
through the air, but they will want to live in the 
air and work in the air, for the air is a new plane 
of sensation, emotion, and intellect. It vitalizes the 
physical body, stimulates the imagination, and raises 
the efficiency of the mind. 

We have all the while looked upon flight as only a 
new mode of travel and a new method of warfare. 
These are only its first phases. -Its future rests far 
more in the hands of the aeronaut than in the hands 
of the inventor. The application of simple mechanical 
laws and invention never before made so great a de- 
mand upon human art and skill. How many’ men 
to-day can be trained in a few weeks to handle a 
Wright aeroplane as compared with the number. who 
could be taught a hundred years ago to navigate the 
Clermont? 





How Woman 





SLY: \S it Western chivalry or Western 
FSSA humor that made Wyoming the 
pioneer woman - suffrage territory? 
SS) The bill that was passed in the 
AW) Wyoming Legislature away back in 
ees the days of ‘74, granting the right 

of suffrage to women, was not the 
result of earnest efforts on the part 
of suilragettes. There were no equal- 
suffrage clubs, no enthusiastic meetings, and no ex- 
cited mobs storming the Legislature. The best friends 
of the woman-suffrage movement have to admit that 
the first vietory was not theirs. 

Why was the bill passed? 

The answer that has come laughing down the years 

the soft, quiet laugh of the cowman which scarcely 
carries across the Black Hills and the Missouri River 

is this: 

“There were no women in Wyoming in 1874.” 

That is the answer. 

Wyoming gave women the right to vote in much 
the same spirit that New York or Pennsylvania might 
vote to enfranchise angels or Martians if their Legis- 
latures had time for frivolous gayety. 

There was always time for that sort of thing in the 
old West. That was part of its charm. There was 
no need of much legislation in those days. Law and 
its enforce.nent were matters which individuals were 
inclined to take care of themselves. Their way was 
much more simple and expeditious than present 
methods. But it left time hanging heavy on the 
hands of the legislators, 

So one day G. D. Foglesong, one of the first mayors 
of Cheyenne, a man well known in the history of the 
West, and a prominent member of the Legislature, 
arose in his place and introduced a bill granting the 
right of suffrage to the women of Wyoming. 

That was just about the time that Susan B. An- 
thony was beginning the long fight for what she called 
“a little liberty.” She had voted at an election in 






Suffrage Came 
By Estelline Bennett 


New York and been arrested and fined. The news ‘of 
all this agitation because a woman had asked for 
something and been refused, had travelled slowly west- 
ward, along the line of: the Union Pacific, until it 
reached the Wyoming cattle ranges and the Legislature 
in session in Cheyenne. That was not the Western 
way of’ dealing with a woman. 

“T believe,” said Mr. Foglesong, solemnly, when he 
introduced his bill, “ that the right of suffrage should 
no longer be denied the ladies of this territory. Why, 
even a sheep-herder can vote! I don’t know as just 
because .we’re men we need get so locoed we can’t see 
anybody unless we look in a good clear water-hole. 
We act like a lot of baked skunks. 

“Tf a buneh of road agents or Injuns should stray 
in here and make any polite requests, you can bet we'd 
all throw up our ends and let them have what they 
wanted. And they’re a heap more plentiful than 
ladies. If this Miss Anthony and her friends should 
suddenly walk into these legislative halls, we’d throw 
up our hands*and our hats and hearts and _ pocket- 
books. I say we don’t wait to make the ladies of 
Wyoming ask favors of us. Let’s make them a present 
of the ballot. 

“They don’t have much fun, anyhow. They can’t 
punch cows or wrangle horses or shoot Indians. I say 
let them vote and have a little pleasure.” 

He sat down amid shouts of taughter and much 
applause, and Col. William Rk. Steele rose quietly 
and seriously. He was an attorney, one of the silver- 
tongued orators of that day and generation. At one 
time he represented Wyoming in Congress. 

*“T have listened with pleasure,” he said, “ to the re- 
marks of Mr. Foglesong. I only regret that the great 
territory of Wyoming should have been so long remiss 
in this matter. Furthermore, there is a selfish motive 
to be considered. Our politics are in need of woman’s 
purifying, refining influence. By all means let us ex- 
tend to the ladies, with our compliments and our 
sincere regret at the delay, the right of franchise,” 
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to Wyoming 


Colonel Parker, who died a little less than a year 
ago while representing the State of South Dakota in 
Congress, was the last of the men who served in that 
Legislature and spoke on that famous woman-suf- 
frage bill of old. He was an eloquent man, and he 
almost persuaded his fellow members that the passage 
of this bill was a serious rather than a jocose matter. 
He talked of the power of good women and appealed to 
memories of mothers back in the States; of the need of 
purity in polities and a gentler influence in the work 
of building up the West. His listeners forgot for the 
time the handful of irresponsible women scattered 
through the miniature towns along the Union Pacifie, 
and imagined that the sage-brush stretching away 
from the tracks and the buffalo grass of the ranges 
were trampled by the light tread of sweet-faced wives 
and mothess, and that the scattered lights on the hills 
shone from the hearths of happy homes instead of the 
signal fires of the Indians. 

So with much eloquence and jesting, talking and 
laughing, the first woman- suffrage bill was passed 
for the idle amusement of an assembly of legislators 
in a Western territory where there were no women. 
And about this time Susan B. Anthony was mobbed in 
the city of Baltimore because she tried to talk on 
woman-suffrage. 

The bill did not remain a dead letter on the statute 
books of Wyoming for very long. Wherever men run 
for office they let no possible vote escape, and as the 
women came slowly into the territory they found the 
ballot, that was thrust into their passive hands at the 
Nebraska line, a thing in much demand. In the little 
stores which furnished supplies for the sheep and 
cattle ranches, as well as the more pretentious shops 
of Cheyenne, candidates for office might be seen reck- 
lessly buying yards of silk or gay calico, according to 
the social and financial standing of the possible voter- 
ess. <A thrilling story of political corruption was told 
in the amazing number of side saddles sold just before 
election. 
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THE VENUS OF MILO AND THE WINDING ROAD 


By Florida Pier 


THAT poor Venus of Milo! She has no 
redress and her case is a very distressing 
one. Inspection may throw an entirely 

new light on the question how the great 
beauty lost her arms. Picture her stand- 
ing in the Louvre year after year unable 
to move or in any way express her bore- 
dom, and without as much as being able 
to shift to the other leg, just letting the 
men from the four corners of the globe 
approach, stand about growing moment- 
arily more inflated, and each thinking to 
himself, ‘‘ Ah, there is a woman who could 
have understood me!” She hears the:a 
’way up in the salon carré_ gradually 
making their way toward her; no matter 
how slowly the shuffling caravans move, 
they are all bent toward her; no one leaves 
the building without standing open- 
mouthed before her; she knows it has to 
be, and she stands up like a soldier, bear- 
ing the adoration unflinchingly. They 
come and group themselves about, the 
women faintly irritated, the men soulful 
and soaring. The women are put out by 
the creature’s having gone so far; they 
are not in sympathy with such extremes 
of beauty; it only makes those who follow 
after uncomfortable. On _ consideration 
they condemn the raising of standards to 
such a height as a shade ill-bred, and turn 
their backs on Venus, viciously vain of 
their small waists. She does not in the 
least mind this, she rather enjoys her little 
parries with the women, and good-natur- 
edly admires any minor points of beauty: 
they may possess. They entertain her, the 
feminine, plain little dears, and it is only 
when she reflects on the men that she is 
sad—these men who adore her. That is 
the one quality they have in common: ex- 
cept for that they differ each from the 
other, but each informs her that she is the 
one woman who could have met him on 
equal ground. “ Yes,” they say—and their 
mustachios curl—‘‘ we would have made 
a grand pair, you and I.” And that good, 
patient Venus never says a word. She 
Iets them suppose that she would have 
been enthralled by their bookkeeping or 
poster-making and would have proudly 
promenaded every Sunday afternoon with 
them except for an unfortunate stiffness 
in her legs. They go away content, know- 
ing that they have found their true mate 
and gloomily upheld by the tragedy of her 
marble heart. It is not her fault, poor 
goddess, that she is so chill. They have 
not a doubt that things would be very dif- 
ferent if she had her way and could ex- 
press what she felt. Such a state of 
affairs is all very well for the men; they 
get a vast amount of satisfaction out of 
it; but what—and here let us give the 
sympathy that is due—what must it be 
for Venus?’ Proposals, declarations, one 
on top of the other, sometimes three and 
four at a time, coming in all directions, 
from the view-points the speakers prefer, 
and not so much as an “O Lud!” per- 
mitted her. No. wonder: her hair has 
turned white. The world feels for 
keenly. Big, little, short, fat, scientists, 








plumbers, and singers, all sighing deeply, 
and she unable to make a single distinc- 
tion between the lot of them. Never an 
hour when she can keep some and dismiss 
others! Obliged to let them go on their 
way interpreting her silence as _ they 
choose! The strain must be enormous, 
and that brings us solicitously to the mat- 
ter of her arms. ~<A suspicion makes itself 
felt that perhaps, once upon a time, her 
temper gave way. Perhaps, ages ago— 
and the mention of ages is no discourtesy 
to a beauty so marvellously preserved— 
when-she stood as she stands now on high 
for all the world to see, with her per- 
fectly modelled arms intact, she looked 
down at the buzzing masculine humans 
who even then stood at her feet, and she 
could not stand the situation another 
minute. She clapped her hands furiously, 
she waved her arms about frantically, she 
made the most unseemly exhibition of im- 
patience, calling out: “ Go away from here. 
I won’t look at any of you, not for a mo- 
ment. You clutter up my pedestal, and 
people can’t half see me. Have you never 
heard of Tannhiiuser? Did the name of 
Venusberg never strike on your ear. Do you 
suppose I would have let any of you in 
if you had come? Get out of my sight. 
you trundle-bed trash! I’m Venus, I tell 
you, and I have ideas of my own.” Of 
course, after such goings-on radical 
measures were resorted to. Providence, 
Juno, Eve, and all the other ladies who 
look after such matters, came rushing to 
the spot in a flurry of concern. Venus was 
made to understand in very short time 
that she had been intrusted with the task 
of maintaining a standard of beauty in an 
increasingly careless world. If she muti- 
nied, she must be punished. Her offence 
was serious, and—but let us hurry over 
harrowing details. She is as we see her, 
and it only remains to beg that she be not 
again driven to an outburst. Men must 
mind their manners where goddesses are 
concerned. It would be a pity to have 
her any more fragmentary than she is. 


A long road winding over a_ brfdge. 
Two great watch-itowers straddling a 
thoroughfare, which, refusing to stay 
within bounds, spreads into a network of 
tumbled streets lined with decorous white 
cottages ranged shoulder to shoulder, 
sunk in a perpetual courtesy to the but- 
tressed church on the hill. A beamed 
house sheltering les religieuses, whose 
white coifs cluster over their barley-sugar 
industry. The rude beasts carved on the 
exterior open weather-beaten jaws of dis- 
may at encroaching modernity. Down 
the street a sabotted old woman with ear- 
rings and handkerchief-bound head urges 
on a lumbering cow. She turns into the 
wider thoroughfare and stops an impa- 
tiently creeping motor. The occupants are 
forced to hear the brawl of the mounte- 
bank who, between rolls on his drum, 
cries the talents of his artists and recom- 
mends attendance at his evening perform- 
ance. The turmoil quiets and traffic moves 
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A SANITARIUM THAT WAS A FERRY-BOAT 
MISS MARY HARRIMAN, DAUGHTER OF MR. E. H. HARRIMAN, HAS FITTED OUT AN 
OLD FERRY-BOAT IN THE ERIE BASIN, OFF BROOKLYN, ON WHICH CONSUMPTIVES OF 
EITHER SEX AND EVERY AGE CAN OBTAIN REST IN THE OPEN AIR DURING THE DAY. 
MEALS OF A SUITABLE NATURE ARE SUPPLIED GRATIS 
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lazily on to the bridge. Below, a line of 
washerwomen with clattering tongues 
kneel on the bank, the clapping of their 
stones setting the key for shrill gossip. A 
mill divides the river, its deep drone add- 
ing to the thrifty quiet of the town. Up- 
stream are willows, serious French fisher- 
men, and gardens coming to the water’s 
edge. The current swirls in oily circles, 
the rushes bend under it until at their 
upward spring they resemble the feelers 
of great submerged beetles reaching for 
the light. The water slips over lank grass 
and in the gardens’ hollyhocks bloom with 
old-fashioned precision, while bees make a 
methodical round of the flowers. A stone’s- 
throw away the children of the canal-men 
play alongside their moving homes. Pop- 
lars line the waterway, and about the lock 
there is a htibbub of passing barges. The 
women knit with an elbo-~ against the 
tiller, and a foot pushing a creeping baby 
away from the gunwale. Along the tow- 
path their husbands crack whips at the 
legs of the tugging mules and a painted 
Parisian berates them because no fish bite 
at her line. A cur barks from the stern 
with the audacity of one who is moving 
on, and a flower-pot on the poorer boats 
takes the place of gay paint on the more 
prosperous craft. The road crosses the 
canal, the narrow bridge lined with chaf- 
fing, ragged boys. On it goes past the 
field where the gypsies are, their wagons 
making slums of a poppy-field, the omi- 
nous-eyed women hanging out bright calico 
garments, the naked babies legion, the 
horses tethered, the chickens looking 
decently embarrassed at the vagrancy 
thrust upon them. Then the road whitens 
and spreads out free of the taint of the 
town. It shakes off the last cottage and 
starts up the hill. From a lane comes a 
detachment of soldiers. They flash in the 
sun and gallop up the hill after the road. 
It reaches the top first and is lost to view, 
except faintly, quite faintly, where it trails 
itself around another hill away off toward 
tle horizon. After a while the soldiers, 
like dots of red, move along it, and the 
road and they disappear together. 





Pranks of Famous Debtors 


How thoroughly illogical was the old 
usage of imprisoning debtors was well ex- 
pressed once by an Indian who, in north- 
ern New York, saw a man in the common 
jail, and inquired what had been his 
crime. 

“He owes ten skins, which he cannot 
pay,” he was told, beaver skins being the 
currency of the region at that time. 

“Ugh! No eatch-um skin shut up in 
jail-house!” the Indian commented, and 
strode away. 

But it was when debtors could and 
would not pay that the most absurd situa- 
tions developed, as was the case with 
Ouvrard, the great French contractor- 
general, who allowed himself to be sent to 
prison rather than pay a debt. 

He led a life of princely expenditure in 
his prison—for the purpose of adding an- 
other room to his quarters, he paid the 
debt of the man confined therein. One 
day the Minister of Finance was dining 
with Ouvrard, and urged him to settle 
with his ereditor, pointing out that not 
only was he deprived of his liberty, but 
that much scandal was reflected on the 
government, which had so long retained 
him as contractor-general. 

“ Parblue, Monseigneur,” was the re- 
tort. ‘ You speak very much at your ease. 
1 am here for five years, for five millions 
of franes; I gain, therefore, by my im- 
prisonment, one million a year; and if you 
know of any speculation at once more 
lucrative and sure, I am not obstinately 
wedded to this, observe. In that case, I 
will pay to-morrow!” 

James Swan, an American merchant .of 
vast wealth, was committed to the prison 
of St.-Pelagie, in Paris, on July 28, 1808, 
for a sum of 625,640 franes—about $125,- 
128—and repassed the gates for the first 
time on their opening to the Revolution, 
July 29, 1830, twenty-two years afterward. 
Mr. Swan, though possessed of what was 
at that time considered a great fortune, 
amounting to over a million dollars, de- 
nied the justness of the claim on which he 
was committed to prison, and determined 
to pass the remainder of his life in con- 
finement rather than submit to extortion. 

It was the French law at this time that 
if a prisoner for debt escaped, the keeper 
of the jail became responsible for the debt, 
and this gave a light-hearted if impover- 
ished Parisian an opportunity to play a 
trick upon the creditor who had thrown 
him into prison. Presenting himself at 
the creditor’s house one day, much to the 
latter’s amazement, he coolly observed: 

“You see, I am free—have escaped. 
You may certainly have me seized and 
sent back to jail, if you wish, but as you 
are aware, I can never pay my debt. How- 
ever, if you will give me enough money 
to get out of the country, you can claim 
the debt from the keeper of the jail, who 
is well-to-do and who will have to pay.” 











agreed to this 
scheme, and handed over five gold pieces, 
which the debtor took and departed, pre 


The creditor readily 


sumably for the frontier. Later in the 
day the creditor went to the jail and 
addressed the keeper haughtily: 

‘As you are of course aware, keeper, 
my debtor has escaped. You, therefore, 
are responsiblle to me for his debt—six 
thousand franes—which I will trouble you 
to pay.” 

“Your debtor escaped? Oh no!” the 
keeper replied, placidly. “In fact, he has 
invited me to take dinner with him to- 
day. Having unexpectedly received a gift 
of five gold pieces, he has purchased a 
little feast, which I am to share.  Be- 
hold!” And the keeper threw open a door, 
disclosing to the furious creditor his 
debtor, with a complacent smile upon his 
face, just sitting down to a table heaped 
with the finest viands, fruits, and wines, 





The Climber 


GIVE me the rough and upward-winding 
way 
Where there be obstacles to overcome; 
The steep ascent o’er ledges cold and gray 
And byways tortuous and troublesome. 
Give me the climb that taxes every power, 
That strains unto its uttermost the soul; 
Where ease is all unknown, and heavens 


lower 
On them that strive unceasing for the 
goal! 


That goal attained, what victory is there! 
The prizes seized, what pride in that 
success! 
The laurel won by them that bravely dare 
Stands fadeless, and for aye remains to 
bless. 
Or, if perchance there’s failure at the last, 
And from the half-won heights that up- 
ward call 
We slip, and downward to the depths are 
east, 
*Tis something to have won a splendid 
fall! 
CARLYLE SMITH. 





THE_BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
“ BROWN’ S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
ttle. o*s 





Ust BROWN'S npn Saponaceous DEN TI- 
FRICE for the teeth. elicious. 25 cents per Jar. .*, 


DO YOUR FEET ACHE AND BURN 
And make you tired all over? ALten’s Foor- Ease 
makes the shoes comfortable, rests and cools the feet 
and makes walking easy. All Druggists, 25c. Don't 
accept any substitute. .*. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THREE REASONS 


Each with Two Legs and Ten Fingers. 











A Boston woman who is a fond mother 
writes an amusing article about her ex- 
perience feeding her boys. 

Among other things she says: ‘Three 
chubby, rosy cheeked boys, Bob, Jack, and 
Dick, aged 6, 4, and 2 years respectively, 
are three of our reasons for using and 
recommending the food Grape-Nuts, for 
these youngsters have been fed on Grape- 
Nuts since infancy, and often between 
meals when other children would have 
been given candy. 

“T gave a package of Grape-Nuts to a 
neighbor whose 3-year-old child was a 
weazened little thing, ill half the time. 
The little tot ate the Grape-Nuts and 
cream greedily, and the mother con- 
tinued the good work, and it was not long 
before a truly wonderful change mani- 
fested itself in the child’s face and body. 
The results were remarkable, even for 
Grape-N uts. ; 

“Both husband and I use Grape-Nuts 
every day, and keep strong and well, and 
have three of the finest, healthiest boys 
you can find in a day’s march.” 

Many mothers instead of destroying 
the children’s stomachs with candy and 
cake give the youngsters a handful of 
Grape-Nuts when they are begging for 
something in the way of sweets. The 
result is soon shown in greatly increased 
health, strength, and mental activity. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Leok in pkgs. for the famous little book, 
“The head te Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. 








Mackay School of Mines 
University of Nevada =, 


Best-equipped mining school in the country—all 
buildings of special construction. Faculty com- 
posed of prominent engineers and every depart- 
ment in charge of experienced instructors. Locat- 
ed close to great mining district—students obtain 
both wages and practical experience during vaca- 
tions. Splendid climate—every opportunity for 
outdoor life amid beautiful surroundings. Reg- 
ular term opens August 23d. For detailed in- 


formation, address 
JOSEPH E. STUBBS, President, Reno, Nevada | 
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THE CLEARING SITUATION 


Axes ¥ the settling of the vexed tariff 
52? question and the issuing of the Au- 
gust government crop report the 
financial atmosphere has been great- 
%> ly cleared. The tariff and_ the 
\\ crops—these have been the two great 
SY juestions confronting the market 
2A OBICLLE 8 for months past. Within the past 

ve = Si , 

couple of weeks they have both 
heen settled. President Taft’s signature has made 
operative the ak eg such as it is, of the present 
tariff schedules; the crop report has informed the coun- 
try at large as to the yield it may expect from the 
year’s harvests. The figures are not final, but we are 
moving along, now, toward the end of August, when 
climatie conditions exert less and less effect; when 
about the worst that can happen, in fact, is some 
little lessening of indicated yields. 

How much influence will the settling of the tariff 
cuestion exert on the financial markets?—that is the 
question which because of its direct appeal to in- 
vestors, present or prospective, is being so widely dis- 
cussed at present. Ever since the calling of the 
special session of Congress back in March the question 
of the tariff has been uppermost in the public mind, 
_ the time of the putting into effect of the new law 
looked forward to as the end of the long period of 
hampering doubt and uncertainty. That time has at 
last come. The. new tariff is in force. Has Wall 
Street, in the great rise in prices which has been 
scored, has the country at large, in the great improve- 
ment in business which has taken place, discounted its 
efect, or must the new tariff still be regarded as a 
positive market influence of great force? 

In the extent to which the country’s commercial 
activities have been held in check by the tariff re- 
vision is to be found some measure of the influence 
which the new tariff may be expected to exert upon 
the situation from now on. It is worth while, there- 
fore. to give some httle attention to the question .of 
just what effect has been exerted upon business in 
general by the long fight just ended at Washington. 
That the tariff, during the earlier stage of revision, 
was a very stfong restrictive influence will hardly 
be denied. There came a time, later, however, when, 
the strongly entrenched position of the protected ,in- 
terests becoming apparent, business seemed to ignore 
the tariff matter completely, the recovery getting into 
full swing. In the minds of a good many people that 
circumstance in itself seemed to prove that business 
had broken away from the tariff influence, an opinion 
subsequently strengthened and deepened by the great 
advanee in securities which took place. 

But to whatever extent the country’s business may 
have seemed to emancipate itself from tariff con- 
siderations, the facet remains that through a number 
of different points of contact the influence remained 
operative. Practical settlement of the steel schedules 
long before the fight drew near its close may have 
made the steel interests willing to go ahead with their 
plans without awaiting the formal settlement of the 
matter, but there were many important lines in which 
this was not so—-in which there was no telling up to 
the very end what would be done. Furthermore, not 
upon current business alone, but upon broad plans 
for improvement and extension, did the tariff continue 
to exert a restrictive influence. A project to build a 
new factory, for instance, which had been held up for 
a year for fear of some change in the tariff would 
probably be allowed to hold over a little longer until 
the tariff question was definitely settled. 

Another exceedingly important point which tended 
to make a good many people cautious, was the ques- 
tion as to whether the tariff legislation could be put 
through at all—as to whether the President’s honest 
efforts to keep his party’s promises of downward re- 
vision would not result in an open break and an 
adjournment of Congress without anything having 
been accomplished at all. It is all very well, now that 
the new law is jait accompli, to pooh-pooh the idea 
that the tariff revision might have resulted in an 
actual disruption of the party. There were times 
when it seemed as though that was exactly what was 
going to happen. Many well-informed and conserva- 
tive people, even though they did not believe that it 
would come to an open break between the President 
and the Aldrich-Cannon faction, nevertheless realized 
fully the possibilities of such an outcome and limited 
their financial and commercial commitments accord- 
ingly, 

Then again, up to well toward the end of the 
session there was complete uncertainty as to the 
revenue-producing measures which the bill might 

irry. It was not until after the middle of June that 
Mr. Taft came forward with his corporation tax. The 
storm of protest which that proposition aroused was 
responsible for further conservatism and indisposition 
to extensive commitments—conjuring up, as it did, 
the possibility of an exaggerated repetition of the last 
administration’s interference with corporation affairs. 

Almost before this new and by all odds most im- 
portant feature of the new tariff legislation came to 
he generally understood, it had been enacted into law. 
Fortunately it turns out to be one of those measures 
which, the closer it is studied, seems to give the less 
ground for apprehension. At first almost unani- 
mously condemned by the press, the measure is here 
and there beginning to find a supporter, while the 
original idea of intrinsic badness seems to be giving 
way to a sentiment that while the law “ strenuously ’ 
applied might make trouble, its application by an ad- 
ministration whose motto seems to be suaviter in modo 

ather than fortiter in re, is not much to be feared. 
















By Franklin Escher 


There is further to be considered the fact that aside 
from its questionable side of enforced corporation pub- 
licity the new law pids fair to go a long way toward 
solving the question of deficient public revenues, and 
may exert just the influence necessary to keep the 
Treasury from issuing the objectionable one-year, 
three-per-cent. revenue bills. 

The foregoing considerations suggest not only that 
the tariff agitation may have exerted a more re- 
strictive influence than was generally realized, but 
also that the actual passing of the new Dill has re- 
placed the doubt and uncertainty existing in many 
people’s minds with a feeling that a very serious 
obstacle has been cleared out of the way. Nor is it 
entirely in what has been done; the way in which it 
has been done counts for a great deal. More tariff 
revision lies ahead-—and not so very far ahead, either. 
The remaking of, the present impossible currency sys- 
tem is the next great task. “ Vast, difficult, hazard- 
ous, questions,” as William Lloyd Garrison said of 
other great issues forty years ago, “who shall take 
them and tear them open and “let the light shine 
through them?” Truly the country should be grate- 
ful for the great judicial mind, for the hand at the 
helm guiding the ship around the dangerous deep 
rather than wilfully-across them. 

Simultaneously with the clearing away of the tariff 
question comes the August government crop report, 
telling the country of a harvest greater than has ever 
been gathered in before. Not final, by any means, 
these figures given out in the middle of August do 
usually approximate the ultimate yield. Winter 
wheat, for instance, constituting three-fifths of the 
whole wheat crop, has by this time been almost all 
harvested. Spring wheat is being rapidly gathered in, 
that portion of the crop still standing having reached 
a stage where it is practically immune from unfavor- 
able influence. The corn crop, too, by the middle of 
August reaches a point where, while the yield may 
still be lessened by climatic conditions, the crop as a 
whole may be said to be assured. Of all the crops, 
cotton is the one concerning which there is the most 
uncertainty, but even there picking is going rapidly 
forward in the southernmost States, and about the 
worst that can happen is that the final yield may be 
pulled down a little below present estimates. 

Considering the unfavorable start of the winter 
wheat crop, the country is extremely fortunate in the 
harvesting of the 433,000,000 bushels reported by the 
government. Last year’s wheat crop was about aver- 
age, with a final outturn of 438,000,000 bushels of win- 
ter wheat. It is in spring wheat that we have made 
our big gain this year, present indications being for 
a crop of 270, 000,000 bushels against ‘226, 000, 000 
bushels last year. By the exceedingly favorable 
weather prevailing all through July the indicated 
yield of the total wheat crop has been raised to 703,- 
000,000 bushels—43,000,000 bushels more than last 
year. With wheat selling around a dollar a bushel, 
it is easy to figure what such a yield means to the 
country. 

But brilliant as is the promise of the wheat harvest, 
it is entirely eclipsed by the outlook for corn. We 
have never yet seen a 3,000,000,000-bushel corn crop 
in this country, but we are likely to see it this year. 
Never has so much land been planted with corn. “This 
year the acreage has been increased to 109,000,000 
acres. In July there was a slight deterioration in the 
condition of the crop, but August weather has been 
almost ideal and all indications point to a yield well 
in excess of 3,000,000.000 bushels. Last year the crop 
was 2,670.000,000 bushels, exactly the average for the 
past five seasons. 

Forty-three million bushels more of wheat, 330,000,- 
000 bushels mor of corn, a crop of oats far in excess 
of all past records—what all this means to the coun- 
try can be imagined but hardly computed. Normal 
crops would have given the railroads all the traffic 
they could possibly handle—crops such as are in pros- 
pect mean rush orders for new cars, new locomotives, 
new materials, and supplies of every kind. The Penn- 
svlvania’s recent order for 8,000 steel cars well exem- 
plifies the far-reaching results of activities of this kind. 
The Pennsylvania is no crop-carrying road, but the 
Pennsylvania needs those 8,000 cars to handle the busi- 
ness resulting directly or indirectly from the sale of the 
crops. 

The West gets the benefit most directly, of course, 
but the stimulation of business is felt from Maine to 
Lower California. The crop-carrying railroads buy, the 
equipment companies buy, the farmers buy. The rail- 
roads make money hauling the crops and spend it 
freely on new cars, new locomotives, extensions, and 
betterments. The farmers make money selling their 
wheat and corn and cotton, and spend it liberally on 
luxuries as well as on necessities. Crops like these mean 
ready money and ready money means lots of business. 

One thing, however, must not he forgotten. The 
financing of an $8,000,000,000 crop takes money—all 
the money that the West has, and perhaps some that 
rightly belongs here in the East. But at present the 
West’s money is not in the West, where it is needed. 
A good part of it is on deposit in the Eastern banks 
and a good part of these deposits have been loaned out 
for use in operations more or less speculative. When 
need for cash begins to be felt at Western points, the 
banks out there will begin to call upon New York to 
return deposits. New York’s preparedness to do so 
will largely determine what is to happen in the money 
market. 

We are on the eve of this westward flow of cash 
now, and already money rates are decidedly firmer 
in response to the efforts of the banks to get them- 
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selves in shape to meet the cash demands of their in- 
land correspondents. Surplus reserves are large this 
year; the banks are undeniably in a strong position. 
Present indications are that they will need to be. For 
with the stimulation of business in the interior which 
is expected to follow the marketing of the erops, there 
is bound to be a continuous demand upon the New 
York banks for cash. Long after the banks in the 
agricultural sections of the West have finished with- 
drawi ing their deposits from New York, other inland 
banks who have had idle money here on deposit for 
six months or a year will be calling for ‘its return. 
For months to come, this readjustment, this evening 
up of balances and bringing back of bank-money into 
the localities where it rightfully belongs, may be ex- 
pected to continue. It is a process which inevitably 
means a higher level of money rates, but its accom- 
plishment will further clear the situation. 


There are more ways than one to kill a cat, more 
ways to gain an end than with a big stick. Only two 
months ago Mr. Taft’s pet scheme of a tax on cor- 
poration earnings was born in a storm of opposition 
and recrimination. To-day it is a law. Only a few 
weeks ago the administration decided that it ought 
to be empowered by a constitutional amendment to 
levy an income tax. Already the measure has been 
put through both Houses of Congress and presented 
to the Legislatures of the States for ratification. 
These are pretty radical changes—by some jurists 
the corporation tax is regarded as the most radical 
piece of legislation in recent years. And yet but com- 
paratively little fuss or noise has been made. The 
ideas were conceived and then skilfully, firmly, and 
rapidly put into execution. ‘ 


For a time after Mr. Patten “ got away” with his 
two deals in wheat while prices stayed up, it looked 
as though some of the things he had said about sup- 
ply and demand would turn out to be correct, and as 
though some of his ¢ritics would have to be sorry for 
the things they had said. The sensational slump by 
which wheat has been carried back below a dollar 
has put things in their true light again. Had condi- 
tions of supply and demand been as the propaganda of 
the Chicago wheat-ring declared them, prices could 
never have fallen as they have since. 

Even dollar wheat is far from being an unqualified 
blessing. A good many more people in this country 
eat wheat than grow it, and with the prices of all 
commodities steadily mounting as they are, it is de- 
sirable that the price level of the necessaries of life 
should remain as low as possible. It is more im- 
portant that the price of bread should stay down than 
that the automobile firms should be making big sales 
of cars to the farmers of Minnesota or Kansas. 


For the failure of the. copper stocks to participate 
in the advance when new high records were being 
made in every other direction, a varied line of in- 
genious explanations has been brought out. What 
seems, however, to have been at the root of the trouble 
was that for month after month record production 
kept the vast supplies on hand intact. Policy of 
maintaining output through the dull times had re- 
sulted in piling up this big surplus. Constantly in- 
creasing consumption of copper did no more than take 
care of production, the accumulated load remaining an 
effectual bar to any advance in the price of the 
metal. 

But about three months ago consumption reached a 
point greater than the amount of copper the mines 
could produce, and a steady if slow reduction of sup- 
plies on hand set in. Now, it appears, from the 
figures of the Copper Producers’ Association just pub- 
lished, the movement made such headway in July that 
the supply on hand was in that month alone cut down 
32,000,000 pounds, or twenty-five per cent. Accom- 
plished in the face of record production, such a de- 
velopment strongly suggests that under a continuance 
of present conditions it will be only a matter of a 
few months before the surplus supply is all used up. 
What is likely to happen to the price of copper metal 
then is plain enough. And the “coppers,” of all 
securities, have a way of discounting developments 
far in advance. 


Three thousand shares of Union Pacific stock are 
said to have been bought by a pool’ at Bad-Gastein, 
the watering-place in Austria where E. H. Harriman 
has been recovering his health. Segregation of assets 
is the idea on which it is reported that the purchase 
was made. It remains to be seen whose assets are to 
be segregated. 


Returning travellers all tell the same story—great 
confidence abroad in American securities, but absolute 
unwillingness to get in at these prices. Bonds yield- 
ing a high rate of interest seem to be about the only 
class of security which the foreigners are willing to 
buy. The recent purchase of $5,000,000 more of 
Denver and Rio Grande 5’s by a German syndicate 
headed by the Deutsche Bank is another instance in 
point. There has been a steady stream of highly in- 
telligent European capital—‘ wise money,” they call 
it in some localities—flowing into American securities 
of this class. Whether the settlement of the tariff 
will broaden out this foreign demand and make it 
extend into other classes of securities is an interesting 
question—a matter of absorbing interest, it might be 
said, to many of the minor syndicates lugging along 
great quantities of the new bonds which they cannot 
sell. 
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OUR NEW MINISTER FROM SPAIN 


THE MARQUIS DE VILLALOBAR WAS. RE- 
CENTLY APPOINTED THE SPANISH MINISTER 
TO THE UNITED STATES 





The Woodpecker and the 
Telegraph Pole 


THE woodpecker family is in disgrace. 
These birds have forsaken their instinct- 
ive propensity to build their homes in 
the dead trunks or limbs of trees, and 
have chosen instead to transfer their 
habitations to telephone, telegraph, and 
electric-light poles. Apparently there is 
no particular reason for such a change, 
but undoubtedly the pole, stripped of its 
bark, must offer better inducements as a 
home or the birds would have kept to the 
trees. 

The depredations of the woodpecker are 
attracting considerable attention among 
those who are compelled to use large 
quantities of wooden poles. Scarcely any 
portion of the country is exempt, but their 
activities have been most marked in the 
South, Southwest, and Central West. 
Cedar poles appear to be given the prefer- 
ence. The holes which the birds make are 
often two or three inches in diameter and 
four or five inches deep, and are drilled 
at any height from the ground. Such an 
amount of wood excavated from a stick of 
timber which is carrying a heavy load of 
wires naturally weakens the strength of 
the lines and offers less resistance to a 
heavy storm or to the crushing weight of 
wires and crossbars deeply encrusted with 
snow and sleet. 

It would not be difficult to exterminate 
these birds, but such a course is unde- 
sirable because they are among the most 
beneficial forms of bird-life native to this 
country, and destroy great numbers of 
insects which otherwise would seriously 
damage forests and food crops. The Forest 
Service has been appealed to, but the only 
information the government has been able 
to obtain was from a casual inspection of 
treated and untreated pole lines in the 
State of Louisiana. There it was found 
that poles which had been impregnated 
with creosote oil were not attacked by the 
birds, whereas the ordinary poles under 
the same conditions were severely injured. 

A traction company in southern Indiana 
adopted a novel scheme for checking the 
ravages of the woodpecker by filling the 
holes in the wood with stones. This 
remedy, however, was a failure because 
the birds simply drilled around the stones 
and made the conditions worse than ever. 





A Musket in a Tree 


An interesting discovery was made re- 
cently by lumbermen who were felling 
trees in Pike County, Pennsylvania, near 
the town of Shohola. A _ particularly 
large pine-tree was cut down, but its 
base was found to be defective, and a 
second cutting was made higher up on the 
trunk in order to secure a sound end for 
the log. Then it was seen that the tree 
was hollow, but the old aperture had 
grown over and presented a perfect ex- 
terior. Greatly to the surprise of the 
woodsmen, an old flint-lock musket was 
found in this cavity. It was such a 
weapon as the early pioneers carried, and 
the barrel was deeply eaten away by rust, 
while the -wooden stock was entirely de- 
cayed. 

A bloody fight with the Indians oc- 
curred on July 22, 1779, in the immediate 
neighborhood in which this old pine stood. 
The whites were defeated and fled in dis- 
order, and it is believed that one of them, 
finding this gun an impediment to his 
flight, hid it in the hollow tree. 





Making the Sand to Blossom 


EIGHTEEN per cent. of the entire area 
of France, or 23,500,000 acres, is forest 
land. The government manages approxi- 
mately six million acres at an annual cost 
of ninety-five cents per acre, but derives 
an income from this source of $5,000,000, 
or $1.75 an acre. Such is the remarkable 
achievement of French forestry. 

Toward the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury about 2,500,000 acres comprised in 
the Department of Lands were little more 
than useless sand dunes and marshes, but 


‘now this section is one of the most pro- 


ductive in France. The cultivation of the 
pine-tree has brought about this change. 
Immense forests now cover that district, 
the sand dunes and marshes have disap- 
peared, and the wood, charcoal, turpentine, 
resin, and similar industries have brought 
wonderful prosperity to that entire de- 
partment, which once was the most barren 
and miasmatic in France. The climate is 
now mild and balmy, and the layer of clay 
beneath the sandy surface, formerly im- 
pervious to water, has been pierced by the 
roots of the pines, affording admirable 
drainage to the spongy earth below. 

In the manufacture of tar, turpentine, 
pitch, and the like those trees destined for 
a short life are bled as soon as they are 
of suitable size—that is to say, from 
twelve to fifteen inches in circumference. 
When the thinning-out time comes these 
are “bled to death,” and the timber is 
used for pit props. The trees which give 
promise of the most vigor are never tapped 
until they are about three feet in cir- 
cumference. When these are fifty or sixty 
years old they are cut down and utilized 
for telegraph poles and railway ties. To 
prevent the spread of forest fires limited 
areas are enclosed by wide trenches, which 
are always kept free from brush. 





Testing Thermometers 


Eacu day at the Weather Bureau in 
Washington the thermometers received 
from various manufacturers throughout 
the country are put through the test of 
standardizing them. 

The various processes through which the 
bulbs pass before they are labelled “ accu- 
rate,” are easy, inasmuch as there is prac- 
tically little scientific work attached to 
the test. When a thermometer is first 
handed to the man in the testing-room it 
is dipped into a vat filled with a com- 
pound far below the freezing-point. It is 
thrust in at the point where it happens to 
be at the time and worked up and down 
until the degree of the compound is 
reached. Having then recorded the lowest 
temperature, the process of testing for the 
highest is begun. This is just as simple 
as testing for the low temperature. The 
bulb is dipped into a vat of water, first at 
60 degrees. Then it is worked gradually 
until 130 degrees is reached. If the mer- 
cury in the bulb will indicate 130 degrees, 
further testing is unnecessary, because 
that is a tolerably warm temperature, and 
one seldom if ever reached by natural 
heat. 

A thermometer, the bulb of which con- 
tains mercury, will not register below 28 
degrees below zero; that is to say, mercury 
will freeze at that point. Of course in this 
country little use is found for a_ ther- 
mometer showing more than 28 degrees be- 
low zero, but in the far north they are of 
course necessary. Such instruments, how- 
ever, contain spirits in the bulbs instead 
of mercury; but even this fluid becomes 
sluggish when 40 or 50 below zero is re- 
corded, and it will seldom show 60 below. 
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THE MINISTER TO GUATEMALA 


W. F. SANDS HAS RECENTLY BEEN APPOINTED 
MINISTER TO THE CENTRAL-AMERICAN RE- 
PUBLIC 
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The Facts About 
6/o 
Irrigation Bonds 








We are the largest sellers of Irriga- 
tion Bonds. And these bonds are, by 
far, our most popular securities with 
investors who know them. 


Our experience with Reclamation 
Bonds covers 15 years. It covers the 
sale of many entire issues from 11 
separate states. So we know the facts. 


These bonds are farm liens of the 
most conservative class. Some are 
Municipal obligations. The interest 
rate—six per cent.—is larger than 
one can now obtain on any large class 
of equal security. The bonds are 
issued in serial maturities, and in 
denominations as low as $100. 


For the information of our cus- 
*tomers—present and _ prospective— 
we have issued a book called ‘The 
World’s Greatest Industry”’ It is 
interesting, unbiased, clear and illus- 
trated. It tells the facts about this 
most att:active form of investment. 
Please write us a postal or send us 
this coupon for it. 


SrulndgelMiverGeo. 


(Established 1893) 











Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
First National Bank Bldg. 50 Congress St. 
CHICAGO BOSTON 


Gentlemen:—Please send me your 
new Bond Book, ‘‘The World’s Great- 
est Industry.” 


Name 








Town 


92 
State 
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SMOKELESS 


The only DENSE powder 
made in America 


WATERPROOF 
ABSOLUTELY 


Always the same under 
all conditions. Not affected 
by heat or moisture. As 
good ten years hence as 
today. 











Any dealer can supply 
you with shells loaded with 


“INFALLIBLE” 
SMOKELESS 


Send 12 cents in stamps for a set of six 
Pictures illustrating “A Day’s Hunt.” 
Address Dept. X, 

E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, Del., U.S. A. 





Hinanrial 





Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable ’l'ransfers 


Letters to Europe and South Af- 


of rica,Commercial and ‘T'rav- 


ps a mega Fs "ae 
Cred it. ollections made, n er- 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


national Cheques. Certifi- 
cates of Deposit. 
BANKEks, No. 59 WALL STREET 





[PETRY & COMPANY 
BANKERS 
HICH CRADE BONCS 


Vielding 3%% to 51.% 

Issued by Municipalities, Counties, 
Railroads and Corporations 
Particulars upon application 
The Rookery Penobseot Hidg. 


CHICAGO DETROIT 



































Morton Trust Company 


LEVI P. MORTON, President 
38 Nassau St.; New York 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits, $9,500,000 


Manages Estate and Trust Funds 
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Pears’ 


A shining countenance is produced by or- 


The use of Pears’ reflects beauty and refine= 
leaves the skin soft, white 


Matchless for the Complexion | 


Soap 
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A GALLERY OF GOLFERS 


GEORGE T. BROKAW AND MARSHALL WHITLATCH 
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HARPER’S 


A Literary Entente 


AUSTRALIANS have shown in a multi- 
tude of ways that the drift of public 
sentiment in the Antipodes is toward 
American ways and institutions rather 
than toward those of their mother coun- 
try. Even more convincing than. the 


United States is meeting with equal ac- 
This 
featuring of a single novel in the window 
of a bookseller’s shop indicates the prog- 
ress Which American advertising methods 
have made in Australia, as well as the 


ceptance in the Commonwealth. 











The (Great Successor of ROTA Romance | 
KATRINE | 


| By Elinor Macartney Lane 











"Author of. “Nancy Stair” 


as the First supply is Linifed ELINOR 
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AUSTRALIAN INTEREST IN THINGS AMERICAN IS SHOWN BY THIS PHOTOGRAPH OF 


A BOOKSELLER’S WINDOW IN SYDNEY, 


N. S. W., WHICH IS ENTIRELY DEVOTED 


TO THE DISPLAY OF COPIES OF ONE OF THE BEST SELLING BOOKS OF THE YEAR 


adoption of a form of government re- 
sembling ours is the acceptance of Amer- 
ican literature, and the accompanying 
photograph of a. window display in Syd- 
ney, New South Wales, shows how a book 


which has won wide popularity in the 


existence of intelligent discrimination in 
the choice of reading- matter. That a 
story of American life should possess this 
wide appeal for a reading public in a 
country so remote from ours is forcible 
evidence of the appeal of Katrine. 





Opium Smuggling 


THE smuggling of opium into this coun- 
try through the port of San Francisco 
has always been difficult for the in- 
spectors to check because the Chinese, 
who carry on this illegal trade, use the 
most ingenious devices to outwit the au- 
thorities. 

Only recently a transpacific liner from 
Japan docked at San Francisco, and the 
Surveyor of the Port received word that 
the captain of the ship believed there 
to be some opium concealed on_ board. 
Two inspectors searched the ship thor- 
cughly, but found no sign of the illegal 
drug. When about to give up the search 
as hopeless they noticed several oil-cans 
standing in the forepeak. ‘These appar- 
ently were filled with petroleum, but one 
of the inspectors unscrewed the caps and 
sniffed at the contents of each. The odor 
was undoubtedly that of oil. Turning 
away in .disgust, one of the men kicked 
a can that stood in his way and it felt 
exceptionally solid. They decided to in- 
vestigate, and when the. ten-gallon can 
was tipped over less than a quart of oil 
poured out and the weight of the tank 
did not appear to have diminished. The 
bottom then was cut off and forty tins of 
opium dropped out. 

The cleverness of the smugglers was 
evident from an examination of these 
cans. Each was fitted with a narrow tin 
cylinder running from the cap to the 
bottom and which was filled with oil. 
The remainder of the space inside the 
ean contained the opium and this sup- 
plied the necessary weight. The scheme 


was most ingenious, and the cans have 
been placed in the Federal museum of 
smuggling devices. 





Distributing Government 
Farms 


THE great agricultural development 
now going on in the West has attracted 
wide-spread attention and at present un- 
usual interest centres in the Truckee- 
Carson irrigation project’ in Nevada, 
where a thousand farms are offered to 
home-seekers by the government. Few 
regions possess such natural advantages 
as are found in this particular section. 
The sun shines practically every day in 
the year; the fertile soil produces abun- 
dant crops of alfalfa, cereals, fruits, and 
vegetables; the climate is dry and de- 
lightful; and the valley is singularly free 
from severe storms. The rivers offer great 
possibilities for the development of power, 
and the government irrigation system as- 
sures a plentiful supply of water for all 
farming purposes. A home market and 
good prices for all produce are close at 
hand in the great mining regions. 

These lands are open to any bona fide 
home-seeker, and there is no element of 
chance in applying for one of the farms. 
A nominal filing fee is required, and the 
only additional expense is a pro-rata 
sharing of the cost of constructing the 
irrigation system. This charge is esti- 
mated at thirty dollars an acre, payable 
in ten annual instalments, and without 





interest. 
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Cocktails | 
A Bottled Delight 


When you mix acocktail, 
you take chances. When 
you use CLUB COCK- 
TAILS you don’t even 
have te mix, Just pour 
over cracked ice and 
you’ ll have the most deli- 

xq Clous and satisfy- 
ing drink you ever 
tasted. 
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“Drink it for 
Health aad 


1 9 
Contentment” 


They can’t help 
being better than 
the mixed at 
random kind. 


First in 
Quality and 
Character 
Remember lhe 44L-abel 


BLatz 


Order a case sent home 
Ask for it at Giub, Cato 


or 
insist on “*Biatz.” 
Correspondence Tavited direct. 


BLATZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE 


Martini (gin 
base) Man- 
hattan(whis- 
hey base) 
are always 
popular, 


G. F. HEUBLEIN 
& BRO, 


Hartford 
New York 
London 


AROUND THE WORLD 


By S. S. Cleveland, 18,000 tons, brand new, Oct. 16, '09, from 
N. Y., and Feb. 5, "}0, from "Frisco, $680 and up. 

12th Annual Orient Cruise, Feb. 5,'10, 6400 up, b 
Lioyd S, S. * Grosser Birkett 78 days, including 24 days Zoe 
Egypt and Palestine, 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York, 

















The Chemistry of . 
Commerce 


By ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 
Author of “The New Kuowledge” 


The. Chemistry of Commerce is a graphic 
narrative of the wonderful work of applied 
chemistry in the industrial world to-day. 
It affords an engrossing story of the in 
vention and manufacture of commodities ~ 
that are close to the business or home 
interests of each one of us. It is packed 
with information upon such topics as the 
making of artificial rubies and diamonds, 
of non-breakable Welsbach mantles, of the 
distillation of perfumes in quantities suf- 
ficient to float a frigate, of the coloring of 
glass, of the engineering feats accomplish : 
ed by high temperatures, the preparation 
of drugs like camphor and quinine, the 
extraordinary future of industrial alcohol 
Professor Duncan—himself a student of 
science and a practical chemist-—spent a / 
long time of study abroad and secured his 
material personally from famous chemists 
at work in their laboratories. 


Illustrated. Price, $2.00 net 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, N. Y. 
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WHISKEY 


For Sale Everywhere 
W. A. TAYLOR & CO., 
Sale Agents, New York 


“CINCINNATI” 


go DAYS—$325 44 
Leaves New York, January 29,1910 
20th Annual Cruise 
Most Comprehensive Arrangements, 
Interesting Itineraries. Winest and 

l.argest Vessel Ever Sent, 


ORIENT CRUISE 


Hamburg-American Line, 45 Broadway, N. Y. 











Elements of Navigation 
By W. J. HENDERSON 


It is a very clear and concise statement of essential 

facts concerning the handling of a ship at sea, and \ 
furnishes information indispensable to every one con 

nected with the navigation of a vessel.—Army and 

Navy Journal, New Yark. 


With Diagrams. $1.00. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 











For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 29 years 


been 


At the following Keeley Institutes: 





Buffalo, N. Y, 
White Plains, N.Y. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
‘ortiand, Oregon. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
812 N, Broad St. 


Pittsburg, Pa., 

4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providence, Kh. ft. 
Teronto, Ont,, Canada. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
London, England, 


Portland, Ne, 
Grand Rapids, Nieh., 

» S. Vollege Ave. 
Kansas ag 4 Mo, 
Mt. Louis, Mo. 
Manchester, N. H. 


Hot Springs, Ark. 
Denver, Colorado. 
West Haven, Conn, 
Washington, D. C,, ‘rab Orehard, Ky. 
211 N, Capitol St, Lexington, Mass. 














A necessity with 
Knee-Drawers 


No metal can touch you 
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AN AWFUL WARNING 


“Don’t want yer face washed! W’y, when I was a little boy I ’ad 
my face washed every day.” 


“Yuss; an’ look at it now!” —From ‘The Tatler.” 
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IN THE ENJOYMENT 


of all the season’s sports — Bat and Ball, Boat and Oar, 
Sprinting and Track-racing, The Chase, The Race Course, 
Riding, Swimming, Bathing, 


(ex) HUNTER 


Bs) BALTIMORE Ss 


contributes Delight, Cheer, Comfort and Strength. The 
best stimulant for emergencies and the most perfect and 
purest whiskey for health and recuperation. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
‘WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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HEADACHES 


10¢,25¢ 50¢ &$1°° Bottles. 








Manufactured by FLY-RODS & FLY-TACKLE 


J. M. Suggestions as to their Manufactureand Use 
HUBER 


Publication is 

Printed With REVISED EDITION 
By H. P. WELLS 

Author of “‘ The American Salmon-Fisherman " 


Branch Otices 


“BO STON OO Illustrated with Diagrams. Ornamented Cloth. $1.75 net 
CHICAGO NEW YORK (postage extra). 5 " 
PHILADELPHIA HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 








While Rock 


**The World’s Best Table Water ’”’ 


Now ready, 1909 edition of the famous “Richard’s Poor Almanack,” the hit of 1908. Beautifully bound 
and illustrated humorous book. Sent for 10c. Address White Rock, Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 








A,DELIGHTFUL BEVERAGE 


HIGH LIFEBEER 


MILLER-MILWAUKEE 


The Dutch Founding of New York 
By THOMAS A. JANVIER 


Author of **In Old New Vork"” ‘‘ The Christmas Kalends of Provence,” etc. 








A delightful account of events and conditions of the early days of the Dutch settlements in 
America, with an entertaining picture of their domestic and commercial life. Valuable old 
documents and plans are reproduced, giving an inner histery of events of vast importance to 


American development. Copiously illustrated with reproductions of rare photogranhs, etc. 
Svo, Leather Back, Cloth Sides, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $2.50 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
FROM SAIL TO STEAM rain vee 
T. MAHAN, U.S. N. 

This book, hy one who has gained world-wide distinction as an authority on naval affairs, 

‘f presents not only personal reminiscénces, but also a narrative full of interest of the-change 


from sail to steam power in the navy, and shows the resultant tremendously important 
effects. The volume is, in fact, a history of the old navy and the new. 


Crown 8vo, $2.25 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 


Makes the best cocktail. Aids digestion. A 

















For over half a century 


“HARPER’S” 


has vepresented QUALIT Y. Circulation 
of the*HARPER” kind represents real 
purchasing power. It ts circulation among 
vefined people whose intelligent economy 
vesponds to the best-is-the-cheapest argu- 
ment and yet whose pocket-books permit a 
luxurious indulgence in anything from 
merchandise ta literature which appeals to 
them. “HARPER” circulation means 
quality and solidity, and advertisers tn the 
“HARPER” publications are endowed 
with the“HARPER” prestige and de- 
pendability. 








leasing aromatic for all wine, spirit and soda 
verages. A delightful tonic and invigo- 
trator. At wine merchants and druggists. 
Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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